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At Mountain Designs we understand that you need to be in total comfort 
for maximum performance and enjoyment. Total comfort is now redefined 
with the union ofCore-Tex® XCR™ fabric and our high performance designs. 



Powder Cuffs and 
Full Length Zips 

A firm seal at the 
ankle prevents 
unwanted snow. 


At Mountain Designs quality and end-use design criteria has always been our focus. Many Mountain 
Guides, Ski Patrollers, Rescue Services and Parks & Wildlife Officers rely on Mountain Designs products. 

The NEW range of Mountain Designs Gore-Tex® XCR " ‘ outerwear garments give you 
maximum performance with increased breathability. 

extend your Comfort Range... the best outerwear in the world just got better! 


H Layering Principle 

Designed to integrate many 
winter layers of clothing for 
total comfort 
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Multiple Articulation Zones 

Layers function as one 
without compromising the 
body's natural ability to 
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Now you can find the respected Silva name on a variety 
of the finest instruments designed for the great outdoors. 
Ask for them at your favourite outdoors shop. 

More information on www.silva.se and www.macson.com.au 


Rugged, compact and user-friendly 
binoculars for backpackers, bush- 
walkers, sports and bird watchers. Choice 
of budget, medium and Eterna Plus models 


Silva ALTA altimeter sports watch 
for outdoors adventurers at a price 
everyone can afford 


Silva GPS Multi-Navigator. Not just 
another GPS! With unique features and 
price unmatched by any other GPS 





If you're looking for a serious 
super-high-power headlamp with 
10 w and 20 w halogen bulbs and a 
large 90 mm diameter lens, Silva has it 


A must for all GPS owners. 

The Silva 96 "GPS" Eclipse compass 
plots exact GPS locations on a map 
with UTM co-ordinates 


How far did you walk, jog or run? 
The Silva Multifunction pedometer 
will show you. There is even a model 
with a 110-decibel personal alarm 
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rhat kind of man are you? 

Whether chipping away at a vertical assault or 
taking on a mountain of tasks closer to home. 
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provides quick access to four outer locking 
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Trimming an encrusted moustache. Or openir 
a frosty brew. In sub-zero temps, just don't 
touch it with your tongue. 
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Editorial 


Consuming alt before us 

Our shameful level of consumption has brought the environment to crisis point 



An article ('Shop 'Till the Planet 

Drops' by Kerryn Durden) in the |uly 2000 
issue of Alive magazine caught my attention. 
Sub-headed 'Australia's over-consumption is 
having a detrimental effect on our God- 
given planet. We are abusing the earth, drain¬ 
ing its resources to serve our growing desire 
to live a material existence', it includes some 
alarming information. It appears that—far from 
setting an educated, self-disciplined 
and forward-looking example to the 
world—we Australians are at the very 
forefront of destroying this planet. Dur¬ 
den claims, for example, that Aus¬ 
tralia's 18 million people are estimated 
to have twice the impact on the world's 
resources as Africa's 640 million. That 
is, an Australian consumes 71 times as 
much as his or her African counter¬ 
part! Durden also points out that, with 
650000 hectares still being cleared 
every year, Australia demolishes more 
vegetation than any other developed 
country—a sad record that continues to 
have disastrous repercussions for Aus¬ 
tralian animals, birds and plants. This 
over-consumption produces an enorm¬ 
ous amount of waste—about 800 kilo¬ 
grams every year from every Aus¬ 
tralian, much of it domestic garbage, 
with a staggering 800 million dispos¬ 
able nappies every year. Another con¬ 
sequence of our excessive consump¬ 
tion is that 32 tonnes of greenhouse 
gases are released for each and every 
Australian every year, which is one of 
the highest per capita rates in the 
world. 

Durden's damning indictment of our 
behaviour and its very alarming con¬ 
sequences are confirmed by a report 
from the Australian Bureau of Stat¬ 
istics released as this issue went to 
press. The report found that Australian 
energy consumption is increasing dra¬ 
matically. Yet only nine per cent of 
Australians see the environment as 
their key social concern. The ABS figures 
show that Australian per capita energy con¬ 
sumption increased by one quarter (24 per 
cent) in the 20 years to 1998, with Australia 
consuming one-third more energy than other 
OECD countries. The ABS also reports that 
there is an increasing reliance on fossil fuels 
and declining use renewable energy resources 
such as solar power. Not surprisingly, Aus¬ 
tralian greenhouse gas emissions have in¬ 
creased by almost 17 per cent during the 
last 11 years. In reviewing this report, on 17 
July Melbourne's Age newspaper quotes 
Greens Senator Bob Brown, who commented 
that 'These figures are an [international] 
embarrassment.' 


Results of such profligate behaviour re¬ 
ported by the ABS include a 38 per cent 
reduction in the area of native forests in the 
past 200 years, and the extinction of 98 
species of native animals, frogs and plants 
during the same period. There are 3000 
weed species in Australia and 2.5 million 
hectares affected by salinity. Less than seven 
per cent of land is reserved for conservation. 


concludes, has become 'unclean and un¬ 
competitive'. 

In its recent publication A Fringe of Green, 
the Wilderness Society points out that only 
a pitiful ten per cent of pre-European-settle- 
ment old-growth forests remain, yet the al¬ 
most unbelievable lunacy continues: 'The 
year 2000 saw exports of wood-chips from 
native forests reach a staggering seven mil¬ 
lion tones'. Old-growth woodlands are 
now extremely rare—less than 100 hec¬ 
tares are left in Victoria, for example. 
'Australia's woodlands are being cleared 
at the rate of five thousand square 
kilometres per year and our forests 
logged at the rate of two thousand 
square kilometres per year.' 


The world's tallest flowering trees (in Tasmania's 
Styx valley)-have been selected for clear-felling. 
Geoff Law 


An earlier article in the Age (by Kenneth 
Davidson, on 29 May 2000) pointed out 
that a survey of 30 industrialised countries 
by the Economist Intelligence Unit found 
that in its ranking as a country with the best 
environment for doing business, Australia 
has fallen from tenth to fifteenth over five 
years. The Netherlands moved from third to 
first during the same period, largely through 
a policy of ecological tax reforms aimed at 
reducing pollution, particularly greenhouse 
gases. Davidson quotes another study which 
found that countries with such policies, in¬ 
cluding Denmark and Norway, have not 
experienced apparent negative effects on 
their competitiveness. Australia, Davidson 


‘Australia has 
become 
"unclean and 
uncompetitive 


TWS estimated that in 1999-2000, 
81 per cent of the production from 
Australia's native forests were wood- 
chipped—of which 90 per cent were 
exported—and points out: 'Native for¬ 
ests and woodlands have never been 
logged in an ecologically sustainable 
manner and there is no evidence that 
they ever will be.' It is common know¬ 
ledge that the logging of native forests 
is heavily subsidised by taxes with the 
result that royalties to the government 
from the logging of native forests are 
as low as nine cents a tonne! The im¬ 
pact of this policy has been particu¬ 
larly devastating in Tasmania, which 
exports more native-forest wood-chips 
than all other States combined. As though 
these intensifying threats to Australia's re¬ 
maining native forests weren't enough, as A 
Fringe Of Green puts it: 'Incredibly, there is 
now every probability that large volumes of 
native forest wood will be burned for elec¬ 
tricity generation in the name of 'renewable 
energy'—and as part of Australia's greenhouse 
gas abatement program!' 

This is sufficiently confronting for any think¬ 
ing Australian, let alone those of us who 
would like to delude ourselves that we are 
'doing enough' to 'make a difference'. Rather 
than merely being shocked and becoming 
apathetic, we have a unique opportunity to 
make a real difference in this all-important 
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'Look at Hepatitis. He thinks 
he's one bad 


What's in your drinking water? 

Play it safe by using the SweetWater 
Guardian Purifier System with 
ViralStop™. It protects against 
viruses fast, using chlorine instead of 
iodine. Plus it filters out bacteria 
like E. coli and protozoan parasites 
like giardia. For more information 
go to www.sweetwaterfilters.com 
or give us a call at I 800 634 853. 
Keeping you from 
getting sick is our 
top priority. 
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SweetNYfoter 

Making Water Safe to Drink. 

©2001 Cascade Designs, Seattle,WA 
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email: sweetwater@spelean.com.au. 




platypus 

travel in packs. 



Put a Platypus in your pack and 
discover the advantages of hands-free 

- nydration on your next outing. Platypus 

reservoirs are taste-free and feature the new HyperFlow™ 
bite valve. And now, thanks to a tough new material, they're 
twice as strong. No matter what your sport is, pack a Platypus. 
www.platypushydration.com. 


Flexible Hydrat 

§> 2001 Cascade Designs, Inc. Seattle, WA • Engineering Tomorrow's Adventures For Nearly 30 Years 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty. Ltd. 

Ph: 02 9966 9800 Fax: 02 9966 9811 emaihplatypus@spelean.com.au 
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Wilderness on Water 
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Expeditions 


on Bathurst Harbour 
and Port Davey 


World Heritage Area 
Southwest Tasmania. 



www.roaring40skayaking.com.au 
email: rfok@ozemail.com.au 

telephone: 1800 653 712 
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matter. In all likelihood the battle to save 
our planet will be won or lost during the life¬ 
time of the generation now leaving school. 

I am sure that this issue is close to the hearts 
of Wild readers and I am confident that they 
will be at the forefront of those who will 
see to it that sanity eventually prevails and 
the battle is won. 

At a personal level this involves the simple 
and now well-known maxim 'Reduce, re¬ 
use, recycle'. Good starting places in our 
'personal crusades' include strong personal 
resistance as consumers against wasteful 'con¬ 
venience products' and products with excess¬ 
ive packaging. Similarly, there is much we 
can do in our homes and offices to reduce 
the shocking waste of paper which seems 
to be so much a part of contemporary use 
of computers—such as printing out reams of 
information from the Internet—and photo¬ 
copiers and fax machines. 

However, to be effective on a broader 
scale—in changing the way people think and 
act, and the way we are governed—we need 
to join well-organised groups of like-minded 
people. With the recent decline in support 
for the two major political parties, and the 
accompanying rise in the importance of the 
minor ones, there is at last an opportunity 
to work through more environmentally re¬ 
sponsive politicians. There is no doubt that 
the environmental lobby, campaigning on for¬ 
est issues, played a significant role in un¬ 
seating the entrenched and environmentally 
destructive Liberal Government in the re¬ 
cent Western Australian State election. Cer¬ 
tain Democrat, independent and—of course— 
Green candidates are playing a decisive role 
in bringing responsible change to govern¬ 
ment environment policies. Use your vote 
and other support wisely! In addition, there 
are extremely well-organised and increas¬ 
ingly effective community groups worthy of 
our assistance in this crucial battle for our 
planet. We at Wild have long actively sup¬ 
ported key environmental organisations in¬ 
cluding the Wilderness Society, and have 
given them significant financial support. For 
more than two decades TWS has been at 
the forefront in the fight to save Australia's 
remaining wild places and we intend to con¬ 
tinue our support, particularly for its present 
campaign to save Australia's forests and wood¬ 
lands, and its long-term WildCountry project 
which, among other things, aims to restore 
damaged forests and to increase the con¬ 
nections between old-growth forests and 
woodlands. We urge every Wild reader who 
has not already done so to join TWS. Please 
do this today by phoning TWS on (freecall) 
1800 030 641. 

Whatever we do will no doubt entail some 
personal cost. For a start, we'll have to be 
tougher on ourselves, living leaner, more frugal 
and more energetic lives—and as we all 
know, that won't hurt us! In addition, we'll 
need to give time and invest money, and 
sacrifice comfort and perhaps popularity to 
lobby to achieve broader change. Bear in 
mind that not only our real quality of life 
but our very existence hinges on the suc¬ 
cess of our endeavours. O 

Chris Baxter 
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BUSHWALKING 

MAPS 


Land and 
Property 
Information 


Don't wander off aimlessly. Get 
a map from Land and Property 
Information and you wont lose 
your cool in the bush. 



Topographic Maps are great 
for any activity: walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve 
got you covered. 

Topographic maps are ready 
for use with GPS. 

Our maps can be obtained 
from many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets, 
National Parks 8. Wildlife 
Service, or direct from Land 
and Property Information. 


For further information, and your free 
‘Catalogue of NSW Maps’, write to 
Land and Property Information, PO 
Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or 
phone (02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 
8299. Send $2.00 for a copy of the 
CMA Map Reading Guide. 
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Clouds start brewing, blackening, 
a chill rolls through, an ominous 
warning of what’s ahead — then 
the heavens open up. 

No problem. 

You can be comfortable and 
totally dry. Hydronaute™ 
waterproof breathable fabric 
by Mont Adventure Equipment 
outperforms the rest. 

Tested to extremes, and now 
used exclusively throughout the 
Mont shellwear range. 

You can rely on Hydronaute™. 



See our comprehensive 
range of products online 

www.mont.com.au 
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Mont Adventure Equipment The Australian company with over 20 years of manufacturing excellence 
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In the 1950s Paddy Pallin rucksacks were legendary among 
Australian bushwalkers for their quality, comfort and durability. 
Some things never change. 


Lid design ensures that the top pocket 
always sits away from the head 



The internal alloy frame features 
a V shaped configuration, to 
enable a corresponding shoulder 
width adjustment, when torso 
length is changed 


Shoulder strap and hip 
belt casing have wrinkle-free 
construction, to prevent 
formation of pressure points 


Contoured shoulder straps 
use a high density foam for 
extra cushioning and support 


Breathable Tactel® fabric is 
used on all contact areas, 
to disperse moisture 


Layered hip belt construction 
promotes superior load transfer, 
while moulding softly around the 
hipbones for a comfortable carry 


Made from highly waterproof 12 oz canvas, 
with 1000 denier nylon reinforcing 


Seams are canvas bound to 
prevent water penetration 


Men's and women’s 
models available 


Streamlined sack shape 
allows natural arm swing and 
minimises snagging in scrub 


The unique front pocket can 
be accessed from the top, as 
well as via a front zipper 


Seams are double-stitched for 
strength and stress areas are 
further reinforced 


Wand pockets feature an integral gusset 
to enable the secure attachment of a 
wide range of equipment 
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The new Paddy Pallin rucksacks. Still made in Australia for Australian conditions. 
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Call for a free catalogue: 1 800 805 398 





Purposeful 



neoprene cuffs 
storage pockets 

k. 

visored hood 


water-resistant zips 

_ l 

double storm flaps 
water-resistant pocket 


Your purpose is to explore the remote areas of the wilderness; our purpose is to keep you 
comfortable and dry. 


If you understand the importance of detail for achieving comfort, then you will appreciate the 
design and components that are the new RESOLUTION jacket. The Resolution utilises latest 
Gore-Tex® XCR fabric technology to give you 25% more breathability than classic 3-layer 
Gore-Tex® garments. 

Now, your only boundaries are the ones you set yourself. 


For a copy of our catalogue 
visit your Macpac store, 
call 0508 540 550, or 
visit www.macpac.co.nz 
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Lost among the 
swimsuit models? 

Readers respond to the Treseder fraud' charges 


Chris Baxter should look past the 

swimsuit models in evaluating Inside Sport; 
like Wild, it is the pre-eminent title in its (more 
crowded) field, and it earns most of the sports 
journalism awards presented in Australia. As 
for the models, even the publisher has ad¬ 
mitted that they're mainly there to attract 
casual magazine sales. Wild has been ac¬ 
cused of the same thing in regularly choosing 
attractive women for its own cover 
shots. 

1 read the Inside Sport article about 
Treseder. They were the first to ad¬ 
mit that he had accomplished some 
remarkable feats. However, if some 
of Treseder's records don't stack up, 
yes, his entire reputation will be 
tarnished, and the question will be 
'why did a bloke who had done so 
much great stuff think he had to 
make more up?' I would like to be¬ 
lieve Treseder but, if his reputation 
is tarnished, it will be his own fault, 
not Inside Sport's, Trihey's or anyone 
else's. 

On a related point, though, con¬ 
gratulations on actually asking some 
questions—on Treseder, the [ Deleted. 

Editor] ...in Tassie and the Moun¬ 
tain Designs shake-up. I still think 
there is a place for some low-key 
investigative journalism and critical 
evaluation of claims in Wild. 

Brian Farrelly 
Phillip, ACT 


Another action-packed edition of 
Wild has hit my map- and book- 
covered desk. I was in the middle of writing 
.. .but I was unable to stop myself from tear¬ 
ing into your magazine. 1 was only going to 
skim through it for five minutes and, yet, 
here I am three hours later sending you an 
article and some photos, and composing 
this letter... 

I'm not sure about all the hoo-ha to do 
with Peter Treseder and his record-breaking 
achievements. Some of his times may be dif¬ 
ficult to believe but I do know that one of 
his secrets is to keep going, even if it's very 
slowly and he's feeling crook. On his run 
from Perisher to Kiandra (in a little more 
than six hours) he ate and drank on the run 
and never sat down... 

As to the magazine Inside Sport, I imagine 
their main motivation for publishing the article 
and the ample bosom that goes with it, is to 
sell lots of copies and improve their circula¬ 
tion. By the way, the fetching bosoms do 


have their place in the scheme of things If Peter Treseder has performed half of the 
and, as a 57-year-old, happily married male— feats which are under contention he is still 
who now enjoys seeing a smidgin more than far above us mortals. 


doing—I do miss the tasteful but tantalising 
ones that used to grace the covers of Wild, 
wet or dry! And, boy, didn't those editions 
cop some flak... 

Klaus Hueneke 
Palmerston, ACT 



TffAT TPesrpeO 
—-You caki Tell He's 
£Hi prr. ffer won -r 
Sit still Fop. A 
s trco/sj & \ 



During July 2000 I had the honour and 
privilege of accompanying Peter Treseder on 
the first unsupported crossing of the Pedrika 
Desert, which he organised as part of his goal 
to cross all of Australia's deserts unsupported 
and to promote scouting. From this experi¬ 
ence it was easy to see that he is an 'adventure- 
sport superman'. I'm fit, had been training hard 
and was equipped with the latest gear and 
still struggled badly even running at times 
just to keep up with Peter; he would never tire 
even when Tim Jarvis and 1 were 'gone'... 

The facts are at best inconclusive and after 
making claims such as those made by Inside 
Sport you should have pretty solid evidence 
to support them, such as eyewitness accounts. 
The lack of proof they accuse Peter of having 
is the same lack of proof on which they 
base their whole argument... 

David Hyde 
Roseville, NSW 


If people wish to pay him to speak or 
nominate him for awards —caveat emptor. 
People can be taken in. (Em Malley, Helen 
Demidenko...) Sometimes trust will be be¬ 
trayed. 

I would back Treseder against [Inside Sport's 
Graem] Sims over 200 kilometres 
anywhere in the world! 

Colin Todd 
(by email) 

Another open-air, 
wood-products factory 

I am writing to you out of frus¬ 
tration at the current destruction 
of old-growth forests in south-east¬ 
ern and south-western Australia. In 
particular, I am incensed that we are 
again decimating some of the tal¬ 
lest trees on the planet (we did this 
before in Victoria in the late nine¬ 
teenth century). I'm talking about 
the mountain-ash forests in the 
m Styx valley, Tasmania. 

I cannot understand the wanton 
destruction of the old-growth moun¬ 
tain-ash forest (2000 hectares out of 
17 000 hectares have already been 
destroyed). Surely these trees are 
worth more in the ground than they 
are as wood-chips? We all know 
that wood-chips offer a short-term 
gain. Getting tourists to Tasmania to 
see the world's tallest hardwood 
trees will most certainly put food on the 
plate for generations... 

1 am seeking your help. I regularly read 
Wild. I believe your magazine has an in¬ 
fluential role in community awareness of 
our natural heritage. I believe also that an 
article in your magazine focused on the 
mountain-ash forests of the Styx valley could 
have a positive effect upon your readers. I 
have heard it said that the famous 'Rock 
Island Bend' picture by Peter Dombrovskis 
saved the Franklin River from destruction, 
as everyone who saw it felt that such a beau¬ 
tiful place could not be drowned forever. 
Maybe a picture of the Styx valley could 
evoke the same response in your readers? 
Likewise, if a walking guide were published 
and more people ventured into this forest, 
maybe more people would protest against 
its imminent destruction? The recent Western 
Australian election has shown that the deci- 
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mation of our remaining old-growth forests 
is an important issue for a large slice of the 
Australian public. I believe that your readers 
would respond positively on this issue. 

I am a resource geologist who works for 
an Australian oil and gas company. The com¬ 
pany I work for would be shut down if we 
used poisons as part of our core business prac¬ 
tice to eradicate wildlife on our production- 
and exploration leases. How do the com¬ 
panies that log the Styx valley (and other 
Tasmanian forests) get away with using 1080 
poison to kill wildlife in their regrowth forest 
areas? The company that I work for spends 
a great deal of money rehabilitating drilling 
sites (and so we should). How can logging 
companies in Tasmania get away with deliber¬ 
ately exterminating Australian wildlife? Is 
this their idea of rehabilitating old-growth for¬ 
est regions after clear-felling? Where is the 
corporate governance? Where is the govern¬ 
ment scrutiny? 

The logging companies argue that they 
replant the forests. This is true, but 1 will not 
be around in 300 years (the mountain ash 
in the Styx valley are up to 300 years old) 
to enjoy the regenerated Styx forest. I sus¬ 
pect, however, that the newly planted Styx 
forest will be clear-felled again when the 
mountain ash are at their economic harvest 
height (30-40 years). We will never have 
the Styx forests back once they are gone. 
There are no replacements. Once they are 
gone the region will become an open-air, 
wood-products factory. 

Logic dictates that we should phase in a 
national moratorium on logging in old-growth 
forests. The reaction to a phased-in mora¬ 
torium is predictable. The inevitable protest 
would be loud... Let's be clever. Let's offer 
relocation and redundancy packages to old- 
growth timber workers and their families. 
Let's work with unions and employers and 
resettle people in towns that produce tim¬ 
ber products in sustainable forests. We regu¬ 
larly bail out farmers, we help textile workers. 
Let's do the same with old-growth timber 
workers. If we value our old-growth forests, 
we the taxpayers should be prepared for our 
elected federal politicians to devise schemes 
whereby we save our ancient forests and 
the livelihood of our timber workers—it 
should become a federal election issue. The 
taxpayer was happy to spend $300 million 
on gun control. I am convinced that the 
majority of Australian taxpayers would also 
see value in the Federal Government saving 
old-growth forests. We have managed to phase 
out other socially unacceptable industries 
such as whaling. Let's scale down our de¬ 
pendence on old-growth timber... 

The Tasmanian Government has set aside 
15 hectares of a possible 17 000 hectares of 
the Styx forest in two reserves. We did exactly 
the same thing 100 years ago in the Strez- 
lecki Ranges of Gippsland, Victoria. The 
reserve is called the Tara-Bulga National 
Park. It is a tiny remnant of what was once 
the tallest forest in the world, the mountain- 
ash forests of the Strezlecki Ranges... The 
forests and fem gullies were all cleared— 
apart from the Tara-Bulga—in 50 years. Are 
we set to repeat the mistakes of our fore¬ 


bears? Do we not learn? By setting aside 15 
hectares of forest, are we not creating a moun- 
tain-ash museum? People will see through 
this folly and think what might have been. 
Leaving our old-growth mountain-ash forests 
in the Styx valley outside the protection of 
the National Parks system exposes these for¬ 
ests to the pressures of profit and market 
capitalisation. It will doom these forests. Do 
we want to leave Tara-Bulgas in Tasmania 
for our children? 

The Styx valley forests are being cut down 
as I sit here and type. 

Chris Cubitt 
Alberton, SA 

Green Power 

I would like to clarify the distinction between 
the Federal Government's Mandatory Re¬ 
newable Energy Target (two per cent) and 
the Green Power Accreditation Program. I 
refer to the cartoon on page 79 of Wild no 
81 relating to forestry fuel sources permit¬ 
ted in renewable energy schemes. Your car¬ 
toon may give the false impression that 
accredited 'Green Power' approves the burn¬ 
ing of native forest for power generation, 
when this is not the case. 

Today it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for consumers to differentiate between the 
growing number of renewable energy brands 
available in the market. However, to make 
it easy for consumers to identify the ’right' 
renewable energy brands (and ensure sound 
environmental and investment outcomes) 
the Green Power Accreditation Program was 
established in 1997. 

The process ensures that electricity com¬ 
panies selling an accredited Green Power 
product must meet strict rules to ensure that 
consumer premiums are driving demand for 
new renewable energy projects, and that they 
comply with the principles of environment¬ 
ally sustainable development See the rules 
at www.greenpower.com.au 

Today over 60000 Australian households 
and businesses are choosing Green Powers 
Accredited electricity. The Program does not 
allow for the inclusion of any native-forest 
material to be used as a generation source— 
our research confirms that this is one of the 
main reasons for customers to choose Green 

Power™... 

Bridget McIntosh 
National Green Power Program 
Manager 
(by email) 

Delayed response 

I have just read a letter by Peter Lee to Wild 
[no 421], drawing attention to the overall un¬ 
suitability of Australian walking gear. It seems 
nothing has changed, in fact it has probably 
got worse. 

I have been bushwalking for over 50 years. 
I have had the opportunity to walk in many 
areas of Australia (including Tasmania and 
Kosciuszko National Park) and some over¬ 
seas (cold) countries; Finland/Norway; Nepal; 
northern India; New Zealand; Canada and 
the USA... 


With the exception of the alpine areas of 
Victoria and New South Wales, and the 
Tasmanian high country, Australian wilder¬ 
ness walks and camp sites are not places of 
blizzards and snow. Yet the Australian out¬ 
doors gear shops and catalogues are full of 
cleverly marketed gear which is generally 
not suitable for Australian conditions. 

I am puzzled why Australian walkers have 
allowed themselves to be conned into buying 
this gear. I have to admit I have a few of 
these items as it is hard to find any others. 
If you haven't experienced anything else you 
wouldn't know how poor it is. Granted the 
stoves and torches are a great improvement, 
as are the thermal or woollen long johns 
that are now available and the lightweight 
trousers and shorts. 

However, synthetic sleeping-bags are almost 
always hot, sweaty and uncomfortable. Nylon 
tents (usually dome-shaped) don't like the 
sun, have poor cross-ventilation, and have 
to be zipped when it's wet. This does not 
make for comfortable sleeping in most Aus¬ 
tralian camping conditions, nor are you able 
to watch the stars at night! 

Gore-lex coats are hot, heavy and not versa¬ 
tile enough for Australian conditions. Bring 
back the lightweight wind/waterproof jacket 
and woollen jumper for the mountains and a 
groundsheet/cape that covers you and your 
pack when it rains, but allows for good 
airflow around the body when necessary. 

Why doesn't someone like Paddy Pallin 
go back to manufacturing Australian gear for 
Australian conditions? That firm used to do 
it so well! 

Beryl Holmes 

St Lucia, Qld 

Better karma at bedtime 

Your autumn edition's (Wild no 80) Editorial 
had some nice touches. The photo of a good- 
looking group of people suggests happy 
collectivity and personalises you and your 
endeavours... 

I really enjoy your magazine, a nice bal¬ 
ance of diversity around a common theme. 
The attitude generally seems open-minded, 
conscientious and fair. I'm sometimes per¬ 
plexed that as readers of your magazine, 
we must be a pretty reasonable lot, but as 
contributors the representations suggest that 
there is a fair swag of querulousness and 
angry polarity. 

In combination, sometimes I feel the maga¬ 
zine's tolerance and willingness to tolerate a 
lot of flack permits a disproportionate repres¬ 
entation of feisty hot-headedness. Did Jacob 
Jonker get out of control after the ellipses? 
He is arguably a 'wild man' and I admire your 
benevolence but I would also propose that 
'Our first letters to the Editor' 1 see page 13 of 
Wild no 801 makes for better karma at bed¬ 
time... 

Peter Farmer 
Toowoomba, Qld 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO 
Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Everest climber walking 
'unassisted' across Australia 



A man and his dog take the desert by storm. Brigitte Muir 


(on Muir and Seraphine Snupesen aim 
to complete the first ever 'unassisted cross¬ 
ing' of Australia. The plucky pair left Port 
Augusta on 16 May, travelling east of 
Lake Eyre. 

Muir and Snupesen dropped in at Mul- 
oorina Station to report on the crossing. 
Colleen Mitchell, from Muloorina, was 
the first person they had seen since leav¬ 
ing Port Augusta 37 days earlier. 'We are 
well/ said Muir, 'getting lean, but really fit.' 
Recent heavy rains have made the going 
very tough; creek crossings and mud have 
slowed their progress considerably. The 
adventurers are carrying all their equip¬ 
ment including a home-made water de¬ 
salinator on a wheeled cart designed to 
deal with harsh desert conditions. They 
have a water-carrying capacity of 80 
litres and they took 30 kilograms of food 
with them for the trip. The pair have 
been supplementing their diet with rab¬ 
bit meat, ruby salt-bush berries and pig¬ 
weed. 

They had another 2000 kilometres to 
cover from Muloorina to Burketown on 
the Gulf of Carpenteria, and have chosen 
a route which allows them to stay as far 
as possible from civilisation. They will 
only cross four roads in 2500 kilometres. 
The Oodnadatta track, the Plenty High¬ 


way and the Sandover Highway are all dirt 
roads. They will cross one sealed road—the 
Barkly Highway. 

During their crossing Muir and Snupesen 
will cut through the centre of the driest part 
of the Australian continent (the average 
annual rainfall is 150 millimetres or less). 

They are walking across Australia un¬ 
assisted, using only their own energy, and 
finding their way with maps and a compass. 
Unlike Peter Treseder and Tim Jarvis, who 
are, at the time of writing, walking a four- 
wheel-drive track across the Victoria Desert 
followed by their support vehicle and team, 
Muir and Snupesen will not be receive 
assistance from vehicles or roads and they 
will not take on any supplies or meet pre¬ 
laid depots on the journey. They are entirely 
self-sufficient, and are videotaping an 
account of their travels. 

Muir has an EPIRB (Emergency Posi¬ 
tion-Indicating Radio Beacon) in case of 
emergency. His experience in challeng¬ 
ing terrain will no doubt come in handy 
on the walk. He climbed Mt Everest in 
1988, summitting on his own, and 
walked to the South Pole by a new 
route in 1998. 

Muir has been studying Australian 
outback ecosystems since 1990 and 
has a good understanding of the food 


resources of the arid zone. He has a deep 
respect for the original inhabitants of the 
continent, who thrived in conditions other 
creatures would not have survived. 

Muir hopes to become the first person to 
cross Australia unassisted while Snupesen, a 
Jack Russell with a bit of foxy in her, be¬ 
lieves she'll probably be the first doggy to 
walk across Australia with her man. 

Brigitte Muir 


A pleasant excursion 


In the light of recent interest in Aus¬ 
tralian long-distance solo-walking rec¬ 
ords—including those by Peter Treseder 
and Jon Muir—a walk completed by 
George Ernest Morrison in 1883 is note¬ 
worthy. Morrison was 20 years old when 
he set out, alone and unarmed, to walk 
from Normanton, on the Gulf of Carp¬ 
entaria, to Melbourne. He followed the 
route taken by the ill-fated Burke and 
Wills expedition only 21 years earlier and 
travelled 3287 kilometres in total. (The 
Burke and Wills expedition, which 
ended in tragedy, consisted of 15 men, 
25 camels, 23 horses, wagons and more 
than 21 tonnes of equipment.) 

Morrison later became famous as 
Peking correspondent of The Times from 
1897 to 1912 during some of the most 
crucial events in China's history. While 
in China he walked from Shanghai to 
Burma. The only record of a major walk 
by Morrison before his Normanton— 


Melbourne trip is one completed when 
he was only seventeen. He walked from 
Geelong, in Victoria, to Adelaide by way 
of the coast—a distance of 1210 kilo¬ 
metres—in 46 days. Morrison was appar¬ 
ently at a loose end during his long 
summer holidays from school. His diary 
entry from his day of departure records, 
'I started on a walk to while away my 
holidays to I don't know exactly where 
but at any rate as far around the coast 
as practicable. All necessaries are car¬ 
ried in a canvas knapsack on my back, 
for defence a tomahawk is in my belt...' 
As his biographer Cyril Pearl notes in 
Morrison of Peking (published by Angus 
and Robertson, 1967), '...it was a remark¬ 
able achievement for an inexperienced 
youth. Much of the route lay through 
rugged and unsettled country', despite 
Morrison claiming, years later: 'No in¬ 
cident marked the journey. It was only 
a walking tour.' 


Morrison set out from Normanton 
without even a compass. Along the way 
he recorded shade temperatures of 49 
degrees, walked in great fear of Abor¬ 
iginal attack and went for days without 
food. Later he encountered incessant 
rains and extensive flooding. As Pearl 
records: 'For fifteen miles [24 kilo¬ 
metres] he did not see land, and was so 
often in water up to his armpits that he 
travelled with nothing on but a shirt. 
For 350 miles (563 kilometres] he wad¬ 
ed nearly as much as he walked.' He 
arrived in Melbourne 123 days after set¬ 
ting out. On the way he passed through 
outback cattle stations and towns, from 
one of which he had written in a letter 
to his mother: 'Mine is no feat... only a 
pleasant excursion.' 

Chris Baxter 

Morrison was the cousin of Chris Baxter's great-grand¬ 
mother. As well as interests in walking, and writing for a 
profession, the two share a birthday. 
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Everest 2001 update 


Three separate Australian expeditions 
attempted the North Ridge of Mt Everest 
in the pre-monsoon season. The largest 
Australian team came from the Army 
Alpine Association, led by Zac Zaharias. 
It consisted of 13 climbers, four high- 
altitude Sherpas and four base-camp 
support crew including a journalist. It 
was a high-profile Army event with the 
Governor-General as expedition patron 
to celebrate the centenary of the Army 
and the centenary of Federation. 

The first of the Australians to arrive at 
Base Camp was a Melbourne team of 
four led by Theo Kossart. Ill health ne¬ 
cessitated the early departure of two 
members of the group, leaving Kossart 
and Scott Ferris. They joined the South 
Australian expedition of Duncan Chessell 
and Mark Auricht. Although they shared 
Base Camp the two parties generally 
climbed independently. 

Weather on both sides of Everest was 
poor and progress was hampered by 
strong winds and constant snow. The 
poor conditions added to the huge phys¬ 
ical toll and members of all expeditions 
became ill. Three Army team members 
left early and John Dunlop, an Aus¬ 


tralian climbing on a UK commercial 
expedition, left soon after with a chest 
infection. Kossart's sirdar was evacuated 
with a perforated ulcer. 

In late May, a window of good weather 
arrived which precipitated a rush for the 
summit. Kossart and Ferris abandoned 
their attempt after six of their oxygen 
cylinders were stolen. On 23 May, Ches¬ 
sell and Auricht made a summit bid, two 
days ahead of the Army team. Chessell, 
who was climbing strongly, summitted 
along with about 40 other people on 
that day. Auricht turned around near the 
Third Step. After having a short break at 
Camp Three, Auricht continued in the 
dark towards Camp Two at 7900 metres. 
Somewhere along the way it appears 
that Auricht fell asleep and ran out of 
oxygen; it took him eight hours to reach 
Camp Two. He stumbled across Zaharias's 
tent at 1 am. 

After taking shelter inside for the 
night, Auricht died the next morning, 
possibly of a heart attack, as he was 
preparing to leave Camp Two. Although 
shocked by the incident, the Army team 
of Zaharias, Mike Cook, Brian Laursen, 
Tim Robathan and Sherpa brothers Che- 


wong and Nima Nuru continued to Camp 
Four. On 25 May Laursen and the two 
Sherpas summitted after climbing for 
nine hours. Chewong made his eighth 
ascent of Mt Everest. Zaharias and Cook 
reached 8700 metres, above the Third 
Step, but turned back because of the 
rapidly changing weather. 

Three days later a second Army sum¬ 
mit party consisting of Bob Killip, Mark 
Whetu, Tanya Bylart and Roger Grose 
ended their bid at 8500 metres due to 
atrocious conditions, but not without 
drama when Bylart was temporarily 
blinded and disorientated due to cere¬ 
bral oedema. The party was able to find 
her and return safely to Camp Four. All 
teams returned to Base Camp without 
further incident. However, the return to 
Kathmandu by the Army team was 
hampered by riots after a massacre at 
the Royal Palace. 

Zac Zaharias 


Mike Cook on the North Ridge of 
Mt Everest ; at around 8500 metres. 
Zaharias 
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Cradle to Coast Ultra Challenge 2001 


Matt Dalziel takes off across Lake St Clair on day one of the Cradle to 
Coast Ultra Challenge 2001. Nick Hancock 


*!♦ The Circuit Road of Mt Stirling, Vic¬ 
toria, is to be closed at different times 
between October and February, be¬ 
tween the King Saddle and the King 
Basin road on account of logging in the 
area. These closures affect access to Mts 
Howitt and Speculation, as well as Mt 
Stirling. O 


Corrections and amplifications 

On page 33 of Wild no 80 it was stated that 
Alan Silva reached the summit of Cho Oyu 
in 1997 as a member of an international 
commercial expedition. Part of this informa¬ 
tion was incorrect: Alan Silva was on a 
Henry Todd, non-guided commercial ex¬ 
pedition and shared a permit with Todd, 
but he was self-reliant and his ascent was 
a non-commercial venture. 

On page 73 of Wild no 81 it was stated 
that the Tinderry Mountain Dried Foods 
products do not provide a list of ingredients. 
This is incorrect: the ingredients are listed 
in full on the packaging and the manu¬ 
facturer complies with labelling regula- 


Tasmania's most challenging multisport 
event provided Matt Dalziel with a fitting 
platform on which to prove his domin¬ 
ance. Never before had a team broken 
the magical 20-hour barrier for this 
gruelling three-day race across the State's 
mountains, rivers and roads; for an 
individual to do so is even more remark¬ 
able. 

Ideal weather and reasonably high water- 
levels helped competitors to make good 
time, but Dalziel finished almost two 
hours ahead of any other individual and 
more than an hour ahead of any team. 
The first leg was a run of the famous 
Tasmanian wilderness walk, the Overland 
Track. Conditions were good with light 
rain and cool weather which made possible 
a less than seven-hour traverse of the five- 
day bushwalk. Matt's paddling strengths 
helped him to extend his lead, and he 
had kayaked Lake St Clair to finish the 


Paddy Palliti 
Rogaine 

On Sunday 17 June almost 700 bushwalkers 
took part in the 38th Paddy Pallin Six-hour 
Rogaine, which was held in Ben Bullen State 
Forest, New South Wales. 

The winners of the event were Adrian 
Sheppard and Trevor Jacobs from the Aus¬ 
tralian Capital Territory with a score of 1780 
points. Second were Alan Garde and Glenn 
Meyer with 1720 points. Third, and only 
24 seconds behind, were Andrew Hill and 
Robert Preston. The first women's team to 
cross the line were Kerryn Thomas and 
Melissa Thomas on 1070 points. The first 
mixed team were Ben Schultz and Michelle 
Scott on 1340. 
lulian Ledger 


event before all but three others had 
completed the run. 

On day two the cycle, short run and 
long white-water leg down the Derwent 
River consolidated Dalziel's lead and it 
seemed likely that he would finish the 
event in record time. 

The third and last day pushed the indi¬ 
vidual competitors to new levels, and the 
final leg, a gruelling run over Hobart's Mt 
Wellington, was the only section where 
Matt's pace was not equal to or faster 
than that of any of the teams participating. 
Dalziel broke his less-than-20-hour goal 
as he crossed the finishing line in Sala¬ 
manca Place, Hobart. 

Genevieve Duncan was the fastest 
female individual in the event with a 
time of 26 hours and 41 minutes. She 
finished only one-and-a-half hours be¬ 
hind the fastest female team. 

Nick Hancock 


S C R O G G I N 

Participants in the most recent Oxfam 
Trailwalker, held in Sydney in May, 
raised half a million dollars for Oxfam 
Community Aid Abroad's work with 
communities worldwide. The teams ran 
or walked the 100 kilometre 
course from Hunters Hill to Brooklyn 
in less than 48 hours. 

♦!♦ Zac Zaharias reports that as of 1 Sep¬ 
tember 2001, expeditions to climb 
in the Nepalese Himalayas will 
no longer require endorsement 
from a UIAA accredited body. 
The endorsement was formerly re¬ 
quired for applications to climb 
Nepalese peaks (other than trek¬ 
king peaks). 


Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be published. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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One of the smallest and most compact adult sized 



sleeping bags on the market. 


PALM I 

Approx weight: 
+/- 550 Grams 
PALM II 
Approx weight: 
+/- 600 Grams 


me a ALijVr 


Get it anvwav vou can 

* * * 


For your closest retailer contact 
ROMAN SLEEPING BAGS 
14-18 Holland St, St Peters 
Tel (02) 9516 5150 Fax (02) 9516 4757 
info@roman.com.au 

'Note: Model pictured is fully compressed 
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Peak obsession 


Quentin Chester bags his summit 


'SO, HOW MANY HOURS OF DAYLIGHT HAVE 
we got left?' asked Chris, invoking a ques¬ 
tion that has launched a thousand bush 
epics. His partner Heather looked sky¬ 
ward where the sun had begun its de¬ 
cline. I rubbed my fingertips up and down 
my temples as if summoning psychic 
guidance. Meanwhile, Chris gazed hope¬ 
fully at his watch. 

We had been walking the ridge for more 
than an hour. Ahead, the going looked 
iffy, with a series of ledges stepping high 
into the clouds. Once more Chris and I 
had shown our flair for misjudging terrain. 
Eventually we came to the brilliant con¬ 
clusion familiar to walkers everywhere. 
It went along the lines of, 'seeing as we've 
come this far, we might as well give it a 


So our tame day-trip now had bite. 
There are a lot of elements that put fizz in 
a bushwalk, be it face-slapping weather, 
exotic wildlife, fetching scenery or lap¬ 
dancing companions. Yet for real efferves¬ 
cence you can't beat choosing a way for¬ 
ward that may not be navigable, especially 
in the remaining daylight. With time a 


few stray particles of doubt bubble into 
foaming suspense. Would we triumph and 
return to a roaring fire for a camp-oven 
roast? Or would we end up shivering the 
night away stuck high on a ledge? 

Adding to the intrigue was our object¬ 
ive, Patawarta Hill, one of the most celeb¬ 
rated—yet bypassed—high points in the 
Flinders Ranges. To the Adnyamathanha 
people of the northern Flinders, Pata¬ 
warta is Wildu Umgi, the refuge of the 
great eagle spirit. For days we had stolen 
glances at this classic peak. Driving north 
into the ranges, its shadowy silhouette 
had risen above distant hills. Then, during 
a ramble on to Mt Elkington from our base 
on Oratunga Creek, the same shapely pro¬ 
file had beckoned to us from the horizon. 

Patawarta is as comely a pinnacle as it 
sounds. Sharp and solitary it is a chiselled 
pyramid that your mind can store in a 
picture file along with all sorts of other 
lofty outlines, from cathedral spires and 
Disney castles to keen-edged summits like 
the Matterhorn or Ama Dablam. 

We had talked occasionally about bag¬ 
ging 'the Pat' but, as bushwalking prizes 


go, it didn't rate that highly. The ridge 
from which it emerges has road access on 
three sides. The mountain is not in any 
park or on a bushwalking trade route. 
And it doesn't seem that tall compared 
with other summits in the Flinders. So 
that morning we didn't have too many 
qualms about dallying over a slow camp¬ 
fire breakfast. Plenty of time, we thought. 

But then the drive to the peak seemed 
to go on forever: a brumby ride in my 
four-wheel drive along rutted tracks and 
up twisting washaways. It was well past 
noon by the time we eased the vehicle 
to the crown of a steep knoll. The Pata¬ 
warta Range was arrayed before us. Most 
visitors drive to the north side and wander 
up slabs to the summit. But we were 


The summit of Patawarta Hill. On the 
skyline from left are Mt Falkland and 
the Heysen Range, the Mt Samuel 
Range and Lake Torrens. 

Grant da Costa 


e peak has also become a trophy 
experience/ 
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From the creators of the best-selling resource, 
Forest Friendly Building Timbers, 

The Wilderness Society and 
Earthgarden Magazine introduce 



Introducing the One-Stop resource for 
environmentally friendly wood products 
and alternatives including: 

• Timber products and suppliers 

• Recycled timber stocklists 

• On-line search facility 

• Forest-friendly timbers for new homes 

• Timber alternatives—extensions/renovations 

• Finishes and preservatives 

• Paper- and fuel sources 

• ‘Green’ architect- and builder contacts 

• Forest information and campaigns 

• News and consultancy services 
TELEPHONE 03 9639 5455 or 0413 279 223 

FAX 03 9639 5466 EMAIL timbershop@wilderness.org.au 


Kakadu Kimberley Red Centre ] 


There is no one else 



Willis's Walkabouts is the only Northern 
Territory tour operator who offers trips that 
take you far beyond the vehicle tracks into a 
wilderness where no vehicle will ever go. 

No one else offers such a selection: 

35 different bushwalking holidays 

in the NT, 20 in the Kimberley and Pilbara. 


Why go overseas? 

In northern Australia you have 

• No worries about the collapsing Aussie dollar 

• Spectacular scenery & predictable weather. 

• Clear tropical pools, perfect for swimming, 
pure enough to drink. 

• Aboriginal rock art. 

• True wilderness where you can walk for days 
or weeks without seeing a soul. 


If you'd like a different kind of nature-based holiday, check 
out our website or ask for our brochure and find out why 
our clients come back again and again, year after year. 


www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au j 


Willis's Walkabouts 12 Carrington St 
Millner NT 0810 Email: walkabout@ais.net.au 
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www.timbershop.wilderness.org.au I Phone: (08) 8985 2134 Fax: (08) 8985 2355 
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tempted by the contours of the range, a bright 
rim of stone crimping the line between sun¬ 
light and shadow. 'I guess the romantic op¬ 
tion would be to follow the ridge', I said. 
Chris and Heather didn't take much per¬ 
suading. 

We stowed the car near Patawarta Gap 
and made off to the ridge, relieved to be on 
our feet after the jangling road trip. Stone was 
our path of choice, ramps of solid quartzite 
that rose to the skyline. After the crumbling 
shale of the hills around Oratunga Creek it 
was a treat to be stomping the hard stuff 
again, skirting through mallee scrub and 
callitris pines, the air laced with the pungent 
scent of cassinia bushes. 

For 20 years this kind of Flinders haunt 
has satisfied our craving to flee and explore. 
Patawarta is built from 'pound quartzite', 
the same dense, crystalline rock that Chris 
and I clung to in our callow days climbing 
at Moonarie on Wilpena Pound. Over recent 
years we have indulged in many other trips 
through the ranges to find crests and ravines 
carved out of these obdurate strata. A geo¬ 
logical liaison is happening here, an adam¬ 
antine seam that runs through our days. 
Chris and Heather have taken this a stage 
further. During the past decade they have 
been crafting, block by hefty block, a home 
from this same stone on their land in the 
southern Flinders Ranges. 

So, for all of us, the ridge leading to Pata¬ 
warta was not so much a day walk as another 
turn along the curious orange brick road that 
our lives had become. What a long turn it 
proved to be. The ridge rolled ever onwards 
in a succession of dips and rises. We duti¬ 
fully followed it, keeping close to the outer 
edge where we caught cooling draughts 
whistling up the peak's sheer southern face. 

By the time Chris popped the question 
about the remaining daylight it was well 
past lunch-time. Normally it takes a lot for 
me to postpone food but the idea of making 
the summit push with a heavy stomach 
didn't appeal. As it happened the going was 
surprisingly steep. Finding a line through the 
cliffs and overlaps was like clambering over 
a stack of plates in a giant dish rack. 

Scrabbling upwards I began to wonder 
why we had been so keen to press on. Why 
hadn't we been content just to mosey along 
the ridge? And why did we have this 'thing' 
about standing on the summit? 

Other cultures treat their loftiest seats as 
the preserves of gods, gums and mighty spirits. 
But over the past 200 years we've adopted 
them as playgrounds and symbols of triumph. 
Those fusty nineteenth century romantics 
with their infatuation with all things high, 
wild and alpine have a lot to answer for. To 
be honest I've always had a problem under¬ 
standing the popular fixation with mountain 
tops. 

In a landscape like the Flinders Ranges such 
mountain mania often seems misplaced. This 
is range country. Sure, there are summits, 
but most of the time you're looking at sharp 
ridges and the high points are like blips on 
a jagged cardiograph. In fact, some of the 
best journeys stick to valleys and gorges. 
And the real treasures in this arid region are 


the waterholes. It's there you see the life of 
the place and begin to understand why the 
Adnyamathanha have made the ranges 
their home. 

There are many parts of the world where 
making sport of mountains seems like the 
height of extravagance. To see a Nepalese 
family scratching to grow spuds on a hillside 
terrace while a gaggle of climbers saunter 
past on their way to 'conquer' a mountain 
does raise a few pointed questions—especially 
when the cost of the climb could feed a local 
village for a few years. 

At the same time as we were on Pata¬ 
warta, my brother jonathan was camped at 
the foot of Mt Everest. His job was to photo¬ 
graph the first blind person to plant an ice- 
axe on top of the world. God knows the 



Khumbu is an impressive place. And hats 
off to anyone with the gumption to get to the 
top of the big E. However, Jonathan's emails 
described a surreal base-camp atmosphere 
of rampant egos and power politics, with 
climbers huddled by their computers, satel¬ 
lite phones and digital video-disk players, 
waiting for the weather to break. 

These days there is something a bit off 
about the whole Everest shebang. While 
there are still climbers who see Mt Everest 
as the pinnacle of their careers, the peak has 
also become a trophy experience for high 
rollers looking for a fashionable address for 
their ambition. When a climb involves so 
much cash and clamour, and what with all 
that jostling for position and so many dead 
bodies to step around, you wonder how 
sordid a summit has to get before it's just 
another Big Brother episode. 

That's not to deny the primal thrill of 
making an ascent. Patawarta is just a speed 
bump compared with the Himalayan giants. 
Even so, it felt bloody good to be up there, 
gunning for the top. All three of us were 
panting hard and our faces glowed red, puffy 
and beaded with perspiration, yet there were 
grins as well as grimaces. Even Heather, who 


normally regards 'Boys Own' adventures with 
a sceptical eye, was still keen. 

I guess we'd all read too many expedition 
books not to be prone to a bit of summit 
fever. Our peak had aesthetic charm and for 
years it had been a landmark to which our 
day-dreams were drawn. Chris and I had 
spied it from other walks on Mt Hack and 
the Heysen Range. Ten years earlier he and 
Heather had dossed at its base during a long 
mountain-bike trip through the Flinders. And 
on countless drives north to the Gammons 
and beyond, Patawarta had been a sight for 
road-weary eyes. 

So this was a peak which was part of our 
collective history. Our climb had an emo¬ 
tional momentum that helped us to launch 
up the jumbled staircase of ramparts and 
ledges. At rest stops we could look out 
where the sun lit up the plains to the north 
and south. We could see tracks but there were 
no cars, or houses, or people. We were con¬ 
tentedly alone. The space was all ours: only 
our time was borrowed. But even so no one 
suggested turning back. 

That's the other thing that a summit gives 
you. It's something to aim for, a ready-made 
travel narrative with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. In this pattern the top of the 
mountain is often an anticlimax. So it was 
for us. By the time we made it to the jagged 
blocks crowning Patawarta, the sun had 
dipped behind a bank of cloud in the west. 
It was a relief to have gained the top but 
there wasn't time to find a comfortable terrace 
on which to lounge. We hurriedly gobbled 
some lunch and started our descent off the 
mountain's northern flanks. 

In the dimming light, the colours in the 
ranges all around us began to soften. Rock 
outcrops turned a dusty mauve and the un¬ 
dulating hills of Narrina Pound became pale 
orange and grey. It was a scene that re¬ 
minded me that I'd also spent many years 
looking at Patawarta from another angle. 

Back in 1920s the painter Hans Heysen 
began travelling to the Flinders. He was 
besotted with the place and challenged by 
its starkness. On long camping sojourns in the 
ranges he painted many subjects around 
Wilpena and beyond. One of these works, 
'The Land of the Oratunga', was a portrait 
of Patawarta Hill. During my restless time as 
a university student I often used to skulk off 
to the Art Gallery of South Australia, where 
I'd park myself on a black leather bench in 
front of Heysen's water-colour and soak up 
the vision of the clean, open space where I 
desperately wanted to be. 

It took us two more hours of busy walk¬ 
ing to drop off the mountain and skirt under 
the ridge back to Patawarta Gap. There was 
no throng to greet us, just a blissful, shadowy 
silence. We were a buoyant trio. It felt good 
to have had a brisk day out. We had a peak 
in the bag but, in the end, the summit itself 
didn't mean that much. Going to the top 
was just another way to realise where we've 
come from and to see the road we are still 
travelling. O 
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I LOVE MY LITTLE COOKER. THREE YEARS AGO 
I picked it up from a disposal shop for 
about $30. It's a rip-off of the popular 
Trangia design, made of aluminium, and 
has been bent out of shape so many 
times it's just beginning to look genuine. 
1 took it with me when I rode across the 
Nullarbor and again when I rode around 
Australia last year. The dents from my 
crash on the Eyre Highway are tattooed 
on the blackened bowls like an ancient 
equivalent of Braille. To me it's much 
more than just a device for reconstit¬ 
uting pasta and heating water. When 
Matthew, my well-intentioned brother, 
left my cooker beside Lake Helios on 
the northern extreme of the Labyrinth, I 
was distraught. 

Nicholas the Swede was visiting Tassie 
for a few weeks at the end of his student 
exchange. |onny, another of my broth¬ 


ers, had just finished uni and needed a 
break. I told them about a place en¬ 
closed in towering mountains and pep¬ 
pered with alpine lakes; all easy walk¬ 
ing, I assured them, and well away from 
the crowded Overland Track. They were 
sold. Secretly I was luring them up there 
so that I could mount a rescue mission 
for my cooker. In my cunning plan an 
adventurous bushwalk would act merely 
as an instrument for my cooker's sal¬ 
vation. As a bonus there was also the 
chance that I'd enjoy myself. Four days 
on the Labyrinth to savour the grandeur 
of the Tasmanian highlands and to 
retrieve a dubious scrap of walking 
hardware. 

The best way to the Labyrinth is to 
catch the ferry service up Lake St Clair 
to Narcissus Hut. Follow the Overland 
Track north until a signed T-junction 


points to Pine Valley. About halfway 
up the valley is a hut on the end of a 
button-grass plain, a popular side-trip 
for those on the Overland Track. From 
the hut the track again diverges; one 
track heads up the Acropolis and the 
other leads steeply on to the Labyrinth. 
Normally walkers visit the Labyrinth 
as a day-trip from the hut—the lakes 
and mountains are the major draw- 
cards. We reached the hut after walk¬ 
ing for a couple of hours. 

Must give myself maximum time to 
find cooker. 

'Righto, we'll be camping up there 
for the next three nights', I informed my 
eager companions from the helipad out¬ 
side Pine Valley Hut. The pre-Christmas 
spell of dry, clear weather was in full 
swing and a change was not expected 
for another week. 
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'...Operation Cooker Salvage was under way/ 


Everything is falling into place, I’ll be 
there soon, little fella. 

Later that afternoon I felt even more 
expectant as we dumped our packs on 
a grassy pad beside Lake Elysia. This is 
about as far as most parties walk into 
the Labyrinth and it is arguably the most 
idyllic lake in the region. I took a mo¬ 
ment to inhale the view across the val¬ 
ley to Mt Ceryon and was immediately 
attacked by a swarm of small black ants, 
or piss-ants as they are colloquially 
known. Hundreds of the deranged mass 
clambered over my boots and socks in 
search of flesh. Several of the dimmer 
ants appeared satisfied with biting in¬ 
to my crusty leather boots but the ma¬ 
jority went straight for the skin. I can't 
pretend that a piss-ant bite is semi-lethal 
or even terribly painful but in great 
enough numbers they can be awfully 


irritating. Had I accidentally put my 
pack on a CAA (Country Ant Associ¬ 
ation) conference or perhaps stomped 
clumsily through a baby piss-ant kinder¬ 
garten? What else could explain their 
antisocial behaviour? Investigation re¬ 
vealed that the entire region was sim¬ 
ilarly inhabited and we decided that re¬ 
location was pointless. 

After speedily erecting the tent, I de¬ 
cided to stand in the lake for a while 
knowing that piss-ants aren't keen swim¬ 
mers. 

And this is only a smidgen of what my 
cooher has been through. Ants and other 
dangerous predators have probably been 
stalking it. Tomorrow I will save you. 

Lingering in the ankle-deep water, 
blissfully ant-free, I became aware that 
I would be visible from the track quite 
a distance away and, decency aside, my 


toes were going quite numb. Meanwhile 
jonny and Nicholas had washed and 
were bunkered down in their tent read¬ 
ing and devising new curses against the 
scourge. At one stage an upset Swedish 
accent informed me that the vengeful 
little fiends had discovered the space 
where the zippers met and were infil¬ 
trating rapidly. More curses. 

I waited until early evening before 
emerging from my tent to cook dinner 
and was thankful that the ants were 
heading off to bed. Finally we could re¬ 
cline and absorb the mesmerising view 
across to Mt Geryon and the Acropolis. 
As the sun dipped below the horizon 

A dramatic sunset seen from the 
Labyrinth. Andrew Hughes 



the sheer dolerite walls went from brown to 
orange and red before finally turning purple 
and black. 

'If the ants are like this tomorrow I'm going 
home, or at least back to the hut', Jonny as¬ 
sured us. I told him we'd get to higher ground 
on the Du Cane Range and reassess the situ¬ 
ation. 

The track from Lake Elysia drops to the 
Pool of Memories before climbing higher on 
to the range overlooking Lake Helios. After 
that a rough pad continues to Mt Geryon's 


most sensible alpine species have followed 
nature's law and bowed to the elements. Good 
for us, we thought, as we skipped joyously 
through the lofty garden on our way to the 
dolerite monster. We stopped skipping when 
we hit the start of the boulder scree and 
began to watch our feet. Although there's no 
technical climbing involved, the sheer expos¬ 
ure on the connecting ridge and the final 
ascent makes the climb a heart-stirring affair. 
At one point we had to cross a gap by a 
suspended boulder with a bone-pulverising 


north towards Mt Ossa. From Mt Geryon it 
is a short walk across the range and down a 
scrubby slope. From the top 1 identified one 
small patch of fagus (Nothofagus gunnii) to be 
avoided. Halfway down I found myself right 
in the middle of it. 

Fagus cannot stop me. 

Luckily the wiry alpine tree forgave my in¬ 
eptitude and allowed me an abnor- . 
mally easy passage. The scoured bed- | 
rock around the lake displays glacial 
striations-one of the few examples 



Andrew Hughes on the summit of the Parthenon after a steep climb from Pine 
Valley. Jonathon Hughes 


north peak. We planned to make camp, dump 
everything into the tents, and explore a few 
of the peaks. 

'No ants.' Nicholas whooped in triumph as 
we inspected several promising camping pads. 
There was general whooping all round but 
the site still had to comply with two major 
criteria and several trivial ones. The two essen¬ 
tials were a ready supply of drinking-water and 
a 360 degree view of the mountains. Trifling 
ones included proximity to an ergonomically 
approved cooking seat and the suitability of 
nearby rocks to act as mug holders. 

I looked down on Lake Helios, where my 
cooker lay, with barely suppressed anticipation. 
First we had to take advantage of the perfect 
weather and climb Mt Geryon. According to 
Greek mythology Geryon was a fearful, three¬ 
headed monster from whom Hercules stole 
a few cows. The mountain version has similarly 
abundant appendages but there are two main 
peaks. The south peak is best left to rock- 
climbers and even the north summit is not 
easily attained. 

The combination of extreme exposure and 
an altitude of more than 1300 metres has en¬ 
sured that the flora on the range top is low 
and hardy. The occasional Richea scoparia has 
tempted fate and grown to waist height but 


drop on either side. The boulder is at least 60 
centimetres wide, which is about the width of 
a typical boardwalk. How many times have 1 
fallen off a boardwalk? Apart from in gale- 
force winds, never. But somehow that sort of 
logic counts for nothing on the side of a 
mountain. 

Close to the summit Jonny and Nicholas 
decided that the view was good enough and 
stopped. With most of the hard work already 
done it was a shame they didn't reach the 
top but, as they reminded me, it wasn't an 
army exercise. Over lunch we discussed what 
to do in the afternoon. Jonny and Nicholas 
were keen to investigate the small tarns on 
the upper slopes of Pine Valley. 'Hmm, a 
good idea but wouldn't you fancy a closer 
look at Lake Helios; who knows what treasures 
lie hidden down there? I mused. 'No, I'd rather 
get back early and relax for the afternoon', 
was their unanimous reply. 

Have they cracked my cunning plan? 

It was obvious that my rescue bid would 
have to be solo, as it should have been any¬ 
way. 

With my mug, raincoat and a pocketful of 
jelly beans, 1 departed. Operation Cooker Sal¬ 
vage was under way. Glacially formed Lake 
Helios sits in a small, hanging cirque facing 
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left in the National Park. If I didn't find my 
cooker it wouldn't be a wasted visit to the 
lake. 

Redemption is at hand. 

I clearly remember putting my cooker in 
its orange bag before handing it to Matt so 
when 1 found it lying upside down on a rock 
and out of its bag I was perplexed! 1 scratched 


all just a game to them. Cute and fuzzy they 
may look, but as 1 stood there as witness to 
their obvious wickedness 1 cringed. Cruel pade 
melon, vindictive wombat. 1 quickly dismantled 
the cooker to assess the damage and I was pleas¬ 
antly surprised to discover only minor rusting 
around the simmer ring. Being upside-down 
it had also filled up with water and was prob- 


posing wall of Mt Geryon to the rock needles 
on the Acropolis. The east revealed the bud¬ 
ding fagus-covered slopes of Mt Massif along 
to Falling Mountain and north looked across 
the deep Wallace River valley to Mts Ossa and 
Thetis. 

Mt Massif does not have the impressive 
towers of Mt Geryon or the recognisable pro- 



A relaxing afternoon spent overlooking Mt Geryon and the Acropolis. 
Andrew Hughes 



my head and puckered my lips knowingly. 
Clearly my defenceless little cooker had been 
the victim of a frenzied native-animal attack. 
During the assault the vicious animal, prob¬ 
ably a pademelon or a wombat, had callously 
ripped the protective bag from the cooker, 
leaving it naked and exposed. Maybe it was 


ably in a state of mild hypothermia; nothing 
terminal though. 

To atone for my neglect 1 decided to take 
it to the top of Mt Hyperion which is only a 
short climb from the lake. On the summit 1 
realised one peak wouldn't be enough pen¬ 
ance and set off for the nearby Mt Eros. Half¬ 
way up the gentle ramp of Eros I began to 
flag and my jelly beans were running out. By 
the summit 1 showed my fickleness and turned 
on the cooker, blaming it for my sore muscles 
and general discomfort. I was tempted to toss 
the worthless scrap of metal off the cliff. Sanity 
prevailed and 1 returned to camp; triumphant, 
reconciled, redeemed and knackered. 

Tonight I sleep easy. 

The following day was again clear and we 
set off to climb Mt Massif. From the Du Cane 
Range we dropped steeply into Big Gun Pass. 
The name refers to the shape of a particular 
rock in the saddle. Another good name might 
have been Gobsmacking Big View Pass. To 
the south we looked straight down the im- 


file of Cradle Mountain but it is a huge chunk 
of rock none the less. The summit is not easily 
distinguishable among several raised mounds 
and to make sure of reaching it we had to 
scramble over all of them. The grassy meadows 
on this fortress of tranquillity held several 
small tarns and large, finger-like snowdrifts. 
At the right time of the year it would be an 
ideal high camp for someone considering the 
full traverse to Falling Mountain. Another time 
perhaps. For us it was back to camp before our 
last night on the Labyrinth. 

The dark clouds began to mass to the west 
as Jonny stirred the pot of pasta that night. 
'D'ya reckon it'll rain, Nicholas?' he asked. '1 
don't think so; it never seems to rain in Tas¬ 
mania', was the big Swede's reply. What a 
slanderous thing to say I thought. But for that 
night he was right; south of us Mt Olympus 
received a shower and to the north Mt Ossa 
did, too, but we stayed dry. 1 resolved to mis¬ 
place my cooker more often if this was what 
the rescue missions would be like. O 
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Walking back in time, by Quentin 
Chester. Photos by the author 




fo an even more famed brefch in the ibsciirpment, ! 

Barrkmalam (|im |im Falls). 

It was a fiery morning and my pack, laden with 
grub for two weeks, slumped heavily on my shoul¬ 
ders. Even so, it felt like a home-coming to be back 
in the land of green ants and sticky spinifex. Whist¬ 
ling kites drifted high above the cliffs, while down 
below grass wrens whistled a welcome. I was back 
in harness, in a kingdom of tropical rock. We reached 
the crest of the ridge and deposited our packs for a 
quick detour to the terraces atop the falls. 

On the walk up we had the track to ourselves but 
tottering down the ledges we were confronted by a 


A walker passes one of the many large-and 
inviting-waterholes found along Twin Falls Creek 
as it winds through rocky escarpment country to 
the expanse of the Arnhem Land plateau. 







scene more like a crowded bathing ghat on 
the Ganges. There were perhaps a hundred 
or so pilgrims disporting themselves in various 
states of undress. Our party of eight, clad in 
sweaty bushwalking clobber with big hats, 
boots and gaiters, looked decidedly out of 
place alongside the svelte backpackers bronz¬ 
ing themselves in the midday glare. 

Gungkurdul is an overwhelming sight. Des¬ 
cending broad tiers of sandstone the creek 
is split in two by a high, rocky battlement 
stationed mid-stream. From here the waters 
make a mad, schizoid plunge to the deep 
cauldron below. Some of us tried to imagine 
the same scene, say, six months earlier when 
the stone pavements where we stood would 
have been under two metres of raging flood- 
waters—all thanks to the annual climatic bun 
fight the locals call, with typical brevity, 'the 
Wef. 

We mooched about for an hour or so but 
not a single vantage point seemed to do the 


medico from Adelaide; housewife Helen 
and her insurance rep husband Dave from 
country Victoria. Dave was a bit of a joker. 
There is, of course, one in every group. I 
was always amazed when leading treks in 
Nepal at the piss-taking flair of Australians 
at large. It seems we prefer to face our chal¬ 
lenges with a chuckling, 'stop-laughing-this- 
is-serious' attitude. In Nepal I had jolly char¬ 
acters who spent their days walking to Mt 
Everest cracking stockwhips or arranging im¬ 
promptu cricket matches. 

As jokers go, Dave was pretty low-key. 
But being new to this bushwalking lark there 
were endless comic possibilities. So if some¬ 
one was to end up in the drink or get snag¬ 
ged by a branch it was our Dave. All his 
gear was spanking new and none of it— 
from his boots to his straw hat—seemed to 
belong on his wobbling, sweating frame. Yet 
despite such handicaps he wore a perpetual 
'let's-give-it-a-go' grin. 


'...a pair of freshwater crocodiles 
lay suspended in the milky, 
green water .' 


falls justice. A few in the group were be¬ 
coming restless. We had places to go, things 
to do. And perhaps the smell of all that warm 
flesh and sunscreen was starting to get to us. 

After retrieving our rucksacks, we took 
off upstream. A few hundred metres further 
on, the scene changed. An unspoken ripple 
of relief spread through the group. It was 
good to be just ourselves again and on the 
move. Michelle, our leader, navigated to and 
fro as we headed south up on to the plateau. 
It was easy walking on the stone pavements 
and slender reaches of moist sand. The only 
real hassle was keeping our feet dry as we 
crossed and recrossed the creek. 

After the grand rock opera of the main falls, 
the shallow gorge system we were following 
seemed much more welcoming. The long 
glassy waterholes and surrounding crags were 
softened by vegetation. Finches animated 
the thickets of paper-bark. At ground level, 
fire-tailed skinks gave us Jurassic-style salutes 
with their curling tails as they rustled across 
the leaf litter. We sidled on to a shady stone 
platform for a jovial, relaxed lunch. 

Here we were, eight total strangers em¬ 
barking on a serious, two-week wilderness 
sortie, and only a few hours into the walk 
we already had what Jim, the young North 
Carolinian in the party, called 'a group thing' 
happening. It always surprises me how this 
business of drawing a curtain on one's other 
life and putting on a rucksack changes the 
game. We weren't following a script, nor, 
heaven forbid, being filmed for 'reality TV'. 
Instead, I like to think, we were eight bods 
simply going with the moment and the drama 
of the place. 

Our party included Warren and Jane, a 
couple of students from Sydney; Robert, a 
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After lunch there were challenges aplenty 
for us all. The gorge narrowed to a steep¬ 
sided canyon. It was slow going rock scram¬ 
bling around waterholes and thrashing our 
way through twisted paper-barks. By the 
time Michelle decided to make camp on a 
shelving bank of sand we were all sporting 
a lurid array of first-day blisters and bruises. 
'I'm whacked', said Dave as he collapsed on 
to the bank, not even bothering to take off 
his pack. 

Our second morning on the plateau started 
out with three more kilometres of tricky 
gorge scrambling. Then we hit a Melbourne 
Cricket Ground sized waterhole overlooked 
by high cliffs where the creek dog-legged to 
the west. We celebrated our arrival by swim¬ 
ming our way across to the tiered cascades 
and flood-scoured hollows. Morning rays 
reflecting off the water cast a moving lattice 
of shadow and light on the ceilings of the 
caverns. Treading water, I closed my eyes 
and listened to the water slopping against 
the rock. It then occurred to me just how 
vulnerable my dangling limbs were to a 
rather large set of jaws with razor-sharp 
teeth. But this was mere ghoulish fantasy. 
Above the escarpment the only crocs to be 
found were the small 'freshies' whose ap¬ 
petite extends only to fish and other mod¬ 
est prey. 

In fact these waterhole wallows became 
an energising daily ritual during our time on 
the plateau. You only had to stray a few 
hundred metres from a stream to realise 
how parched the stone country could be by 
the end of 'the Dry'. In the relentless, trop¬ 
ical sun you could almost see the spinifex 
and other ground plants wither before your 
eyes. Without the abundance of creek water 


for imbibing and immersion, walking in 
Kakadu would be insufferable. 

Above the cascades the terrain became 
more open. There was still a smattering of 
rock outcrops but the creek also spent time 
traversing grassy flats and gliding around 
sandy bends. Looking at the map at the end 
of the day it emerged that we had probably 



only covered five or six kilometres but it felt 
as though we had done twice that dis¬ 
tance-such is the intensity of travelling in 
Kakadu's stone country. 

As a pre-dinner outing we all crossed the 
creek and dispersed into an expanse of stone 
formations. There were five or six long alley- 
ways separated by ribs of rock that stood 
about ten metres high. Overhangs and fis¬ 
sures were dotted with Aboriginal art—vibrant 
ochre images of plateau creatures and other 
more enigmatic figures. We raced against the 
fading light to fossick for more paintings. 
But the galleries just kept appearing: we 
had no hope of seeing them all. 

In the kilometres to come there were 
many more encounters like this. Almost 
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everywhere we looked there were painting 
sites. Natural sanctums of shelter, drafting 
skill and knowledge. Over the next four 
days we edged our way further on to the 
plateau, faithfully following the drainage net¬ 
work that feeds into Gungkurdul. Our party 
of eight fell into a relaxed diurnal rhythm, 
with five or so hours of stream-side walking, 


criminal waste and we all paused regularly 
to run our lips across the flowers for an 
instant sugar fix. Life was indeed sweet. 

On the seventh day there was no rest. 
Instead we were destined to make a long 
crossing of the watershed. But before leaving 
the creek that had been our companion for 
so long, Michelle suggested that we investigate 


faults and fissures'. At that moment I had a 
mad urge to grab every wheedling little 
politician who has parleyed with Aboriginal 
history and drag them kicking and scream¬ 
ing across the plateau to witness all the art 
sites 1 could find. Afterwards we could all sit 
around a camp-fire—I would apologise and 
they could say they were sorry. 



High in the Jim Jim Creek catchment, a walker passes a characteristic rock pool with its lush vegetation and 
warm sandstone. 


interspersed with waterhole siestas and side- 
trips to explore gullies and art-filled rock 
shelters. 

Our watery habitat may have had a rocky 
heart but it was full of life. Strolling the broad, 
sandy thoroughfares we were often joined 
by red-tailed black cockatoos paddling the 
air above the creek's tall paper-barks and 
acacias. The ever present fern-leafed grevilleas 
were decked in flowers so laden with nectar 
that the sand at their base was splattered 
with syrupy drops. Dave thought this was a 


a tributary upstream. There among the palms 
and ferns we found more giant rock over¬ 
hangs with ceiling murals of wallabies, turtles, 
emus and echidnas, as well as strange yam 
figures and highly adorned human portraits. 

Entrancing stuff, and yet more emphatic 
evidence of the misnomer of 'untouched 
wilderness', not to mention the lie in ‘terra 
nullius'. 

The only thing the white-fella map can 
say about this and so many other magical 
haunts is 'distorted surface' or 'numerous 


Although Gungkurdul and Barrkmalam 
are only seven kilometres apart as the crow 
flies, we were taking a road much less trav¬ 
elled. By early afternoon we left the security 
of flowing water and were traversing a sandy 
woodland of swamp banksias and stringy- 
barks. We were now more than 400 metres 
above sea level. Ahead lay the upper reaches 
of Jim Jim Creek, and less than a kilometre 
beyond that was the park's eastern extremity. 
But the Arnhem Land Plateau just keeps 
going, extending to every horizon. Never 
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Kakadu National Park 

What you need to know, by Geoff Neely 


Kakadu National Park is inscribed on the 

register of the World Heritage for its outstand¬ 
ing natural and cultural values. It contains com¬ 
plete ecosystems largely unmodified by hu¬ 
mans, including sandstone plateaux, rivers and 
non-perennial streams, monsoon forest, wet¬ 
lands and mangrove swamps. Many sites are 
of significance to the traditional owners, in¬ 
cluding rock art, ceremonial sites and places 
inhabited by creation beings. 

Park management 

The land is owned by the aboriginal traditional 
owners and the park is managed by Parks 
Australia North, an arm of the federal govern¬ 
ment department Environment Australia. The 
Board of Management has a majority of tradi¬ 
tional owners. Copies of the Plan of Manage¬ 
ment are available for $20 from Marrawuddi 
Gallery, PO Box 206, Jabiru, NT 0886. Phone 
(08) 8979 2777. Alternatively, the plan may be 
downloaded from the Environment Australia 
Web site, which is listed at the end of this article. 

Accommodation and transport 

The Northern Territory Tourist Commission 
has offices in many southern Australian cities. 
Phone 13 61 10, email nttc@nttc.com.au or 
visit the Web site www.northemterritory.visitors 
bureau.com.au 

In Darwin, the Transit Centre in Mitchell 
Street has tourist information. There is a Youth 
Hostel and a YHA travel office as well as other 
backpacker accommodation. 

Kakadu National Park Headquarters are near 
the town of Jabiru, 250 kilometres east of Dar¬ 
win. The visitor centre is worth a short visit; 
don't miss the video of Kakadu through the 
seasons. 

Jabiru is a small town with a major hotel 
and the cheaper Kakadu Lodge. There is a 
supermarket but most businesses are closed 
in the evening. There are small shops and 
accommodation at South Alligator crossing 
and Cooinda. 

The main highways between Darwin, Kath¬ 
erine and Kakadu are all-weather roads but 
four-wheel-drive vehicles are needed on most 
access tracks within the park. 

There is a daily bus between Darwin, Jabiru 
and Cooinda but you will need your own trans¬ 
port to reach the starting-points of wilderness 

Maps and information 

A bushwalking guide that gives background 
information about the area is available from 
the Park office. There aren't any maps of 
approved walking routes. 

Climate 

The Top End has a monsoon climate. The 
rainfall between November and May is 1600 
millimetres. Every afternoon towering thunder¬ 
storms thrust up to the stratosphere with 
impressive energy. Torrents of muddy water 
pour off the high sandstone plateau in spec¬ 
tacular waterfalls and the wide coastal plains 
flood with water. 

From May to November the south-east 
monsoon brings hot, dry air from the interior. 


Every day the sky is an intense blue and very 
seldom is there a cloud. At night the stars are 
spectacular. 

Bushwalking is rewarding at any time of the 
year but in the Wet the weather is trying and 
vehicle access is restricted. Most people visit 
the Territory between May and October. 

In the Dry, maximum daily temperatures 
are generally in the low 30s and you will sweat 
freely. You should carry two litres of water and 
never be more than an hour-and-a-half from 
water. It is advisable to carry as much as four 
litres for each person on dry stretches. 

Heatstroke can develop quickly and can be 
very dangerous, so you should know the signs. 
Consult a doctor who has experience in trop¬ 
ical medicine or ask around when you get to 
the tropics. Your body will begin to acclimatise 
in about a week but full acclimatisation takes 
longer. 



Above the Amhem Land escarpment the 
water is safe to drink but in some of the more 
frequently visited areas the water should be 
treated. 

Terrain 

There are a number of unmarked bush¬ 
walking routes in the wilderness zone which 
generally follow the creek lines and gorges of 
the plateau. 

The creeks and gorges are a maze of clear 
waterfalls, red rock and varied plant life. 

Some routes cross dry country between 
known water sources. The plateau is heavily 


weathered and exploratory walks sometimes 
lead to intersecting sandstone gorges that prove 
impossible to cross. It can be slow going in a 
sandstone gully choked with shrubs. 

Approved routes avoid the worst difficulties, 
but estimates of time should take the terrain 
and the heat into account. 

Numbers in the party 

Wilderness walking takes place in remote and 
often difficult terrain and it can be slow going. 
A map-reading error could add a day to a 
walk. There aren't any emergency telephones 
in the wilderness zone nor is there mobile 
phone coverage. You may be two days' walk 
from help. Three people is the absolute min¬ 
imum number for safety. 

There does not seem to be an alternative 
for an individual walker but to join a group or 
a commercial walk. Willis's Walkabouts is the 
only operator with a regular programme of 
walks including Kakadu but there are two 
others offering a limited number of walks on 
the Amhem Land Escarpment. 

Wildlife 

The estuarine or salt-water crocodile is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. Ask about salties and never 
enter the water or camp near places where 
they are likely to be. They travel upstream but 
they do not climb waterfalls and are not seen 
above the escarpment. 

Freshwater crocodiles which inhabit the up¬ 
per streams are not regarded as dangerous 
but, like all wild animals, they will attack if an¬ 
tagonised. They are shy and are only likely to 
come up for air after you have finished your 
swim and are lying on the bank. 

Those interested in native plants should con¬ 
sult Brock's Native Plants of Northern Aus¬ 
tralia (note that it is too heavy to carry). 

Restricted sites 

The traditional owners do not wish to draw 
attention to sensitive sites by designating no- 
go areas and they are afraid bushwalkers may 
unintentionally visit restricted sites. In the past 
there has been vandalism and removal of burial 
remains. They are also concerned about safety 
in remote areas. Even aboriginal people are not 
permitted to approach certain sites unless es¬ 
corted by a traditional custodian. 

Photography and GPS 

The traditional owners ask people to refrain 
from taking photographs of certain sites of 
cultural significance but generally you may 
photograph anything you come across if you 
are on an approved route. Photographs of 
rock art should not be published without per¬ 
mission. Traditional owners are not happy about 
GPS navigation because on one occasion 
coordinates of forbidden sites were circulated. 

Bushwalking permits 

The traditional owners do not wish to en¬ 
courage bushwalking. Any walk that takes longer 
than a day in Kakadu National Park requires a 
permit. 

Contact the Permits Officer, Kakadu Na¬ 
tional Park, PO Box 71, Jabiru, NT 0886, or 
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phone (08) 8938 1100. Or try the Bowali 
Visitor Centre on (08) 8938 1121. 

Walkers should discuss their desired 
route and their level of experience with the 
Permits Officer. 

Fill out a permit form and mark your de¬ 
sired walk on a 1:50 000 or 1:100 000 topo- 


Crossing the watershed to Jim Jim 
Creek gives these walkers a 
chance to survey the plateau 
from a rock promontory. From 
this perspective the stone country 
appears featureless: its wonderful 
complexity is only evident close 
at hand. 


graphical map, showing your intended route 
and camp-sites. The Permits Office will ad¬ 
just it if necessary. Return notification is man¬ 
datory. Failure to notify the authorities of your 
return may lead to a search. 

Web sites 

Information on Kakadu National Park can 
be found at www.ea.gov.au/parks/kakadu 
For information on Worid Heritage sites visit 
www.ea.gov.au/heritage/awh 
As an alternative to the Internet, pub¬ 
lications which provide details of many of 
the subjects mentioned can be obtained by 
phoning the relevant body in any capital 
city. O 

Geoff Neely walked in the Top End from 1975 to 
1996. He was an early member of the Darwin Bush¬ 
walking Club and its one-time president. 


had a park boundary seemed so arbitrary 
or inadequate. 

Descending to Jim Jim Creek we crossed 
a wide expanse of burnt country, a stark 
reminder of the other great agent of change 
in the Top End. After a week surrounded 
by lush river growth it was a shock to walk 
on bare, charred ground and beds of ash. 
Though their trunks were blackened, the 
leaf canopies of the larger trees were intact 
and spikes of new, green growth were erupt¬ 
ing from the seared spinifex. In the tropics 
the land seems to be constantly reinventing 
itself after flood, seasonal drought or fire. 


We pushed on late, lured by Michelle's 
promise of a rest day if we made good time. 
The creek zigzagged in arrow-straight lines, 
following fractures in the plateau's sand¬ 
stone crust. It was nearly dark by the time 
we arrived at a sharp bend with a series of 
long waterholes that were more like sharp- 
edged canals. This was camp and we plunged 
into the cool, deep waters to rinse off the 
dust and ash of our longest day. 

Michelle was true to her word and for the 
next 36 hours our shoulders were spared 
the insult of rucksack straps. While some in 
the group went off exploring the neighbour¬ 
hood, others were happy to write in diaries, 
doze or read. Dave passed the time lounging 
in the pools, doing his now familiar im¬ 
pression of a dugong in a straw hat. 

I took the opportunity to roam alone, to 
submit to the place without the chatter of 
the group or crunching din of seven other 
pairs of boots. But in these watery domains 
you are never without company of some 
kind, whether it's a bower bird ransacking 
the fruits of a rock fig, or a metre long water 
monitor basking on the warm terraces. I 
backtracked upstream to a dark billabong 
where a pair of freshwater crocodiles lay 
suspended in the milky, green water. They 
appeared lifeless but their glossy, eight-ball- 
sized eyes were wide open and scanning. 

Beyond the creek the stone surface was 
dissected by slender chasms. Vines and spear 


grass formed prickly moats along these cor¬ 
ridors. My only hope was to rock scramble, 
hopping from ledge to ledge. Out here there 
was none of the waterhole hubbub of frog 
calls or bird songs. The sculpted craggy forma¬ 
tions can give the place a ghostly stillness. 
But then, pausing in the shade of an over¬ 
hang, I saw a shape crouched on a terrace 
further along the ravine. As I rose on my 
haunches, it did likewise and I realised I was 
looking at Barrk—a black wallaroo—one of 
Kakadu's most striking creatures. I moved 
to get a closer look but in one muscular 
leap, Barrk was gone. 

While such rocky precincts cover huge 
areas of the plateau, there are also tracts of 
grassland and forest. The next day we con¬ 
tinued to trek northward down Jim Jim Creek. 
By the afternoon we broke free from the 
sandstone labyrinth into a spacious woodland. 
After all the blocky cascades and tight turns, 
the creek relaxed into long, languid pools. 

That night we camped in a sandy basin 
flanked by paper-barks. Whereas the stone 
country continues to radiate heat through 
the night, here the air took on a moist 
coolness soon after sundown. For the first 
time in ten nights I was able to use my 
sleeping-bag as more than a pillow. 

For the next two days we walked the 
bends and straights of Jim Jim Creek as it 
rolled westward towards the escarpment. 
Although the creek had a placid feel you 
couldn't help noticing the flood debris 
strewn in branches high over our heads—a 
constant reminder of the uproar of the 
monsoon. After nearly two weeks of walk¬ 
ing there were still startling sights, be it a 
family of emus charging out of the under¬ 
growth, or a rainforest gully draped with ferns 
and creepers where butterflies swarmed in 
their thousands. 

Even the creek itself held surprises. At the 
end of our penultimate day on the plateau 
we stumbled across a series of colossal stone 
formations standing mid-stream. We pitched 
our tents nearby and watched the monoliths 
turn to hulking silhouettes in the setting sun 
like a lost armada of galleons at anchor. 

In the end we paid due homage to the 
majesty of Barrkmalam, where the creek 
waters crash off the plateau into a dark void 
of space. The following morning we would 
make the knee-crunching descent to our 
vehicle at the foot of the falls. We would be 
back in the 'real' Kakadu where, at the 
wheel of every four-wheel drive crammed 
with day-tripping backpackers, there is an¬ 
other leather-faced bush guide with croc 
teeth in his hat and a giant knife in his belt. 

On that final afternoon the group seemed 
unusually subdued. We wallowed idly in the 
pools and generally rummaged around the 
top of the falls, taking photos. Even Dave 
seemed a bit flat. I guess there was some part 
of us all that was glad to be mesmerised by 
the stone country and just wanted to stay that 
way. After a brief swim Dave joined me on an 
outcrop with a view east across the plateau. 

'You know', he said, 'I reckon after a few 
beers, I wouldn't mind coming back up 
here'. O 

See page 25 for Quentin Chester's bio. 














Clandestine Mission 
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The story of how three 

persistent bushwalkers assembled the clues and 


dared to seek the forbidden Holy Grail of Australian 
bushwalking-the elusive refuge of the Wollemi pine 


Few modern bushwalking adventures friends, Kim and Craig. A 1997 Quantum 
have inspired the 'Indiana (ones' in me television documentary claimed that 
like the search for the ancient Wollemi not more than ten people in the world 
pines. I MAX films, television docu- knew the place. Seeing journalists and 
mentaries and newspaper reports des- botanists blindfolded to protect 'the 
cribe the deep, dark, hidden pocket of hiding place' only raised our curiosity 
trees somewhere in the vast labyrinth further. 

of canyons in Wollemi National Park, Looking at the map didn't give us 
north-west of Sydney. The fossil record much encouragement. The Wollemi 


indicates that these noble 
trees were once prolific 

across prehistoric Gon- thic 

dwanaland. It's possible 1 naT tnlS 

that they were part of the I .. 

diet of antipodean dino- lOCtttlOtl 

saurs which were then at . 

the pinnacle of the food- ffZfttCHtlS 

chain. We Homo sapiens 

weren't even a sparkle in secret and 
mother nature's eye 67 

million years ago. UHeXplored 

To say that the Wollemi 

pines have survived is an implies that 

overstatement. They tee- * 

ter on the edge of extinc- ffe terrain 
tion, victims to competi¬ 
tion from flowering plants rrtuct in AooA 
that grow and breed more 177 
quickly, ice ages are inter- / 

spersed with periods of • 

global warming, changing _ 

habitats and poor, sandy 

soils. In short, the Wollemi pines have location 


National Park is huge—it 
is one of the largest for¬ 
ested wilderness areas in 
the country. Most of its 
500 000 hectares are pris¬ 
tine; humanity's many at¬ 
tempts at conquest—coal¬ 
mining, hydroelectricity 
and forestry—have been 
repelled. The topography 
is wild beyond belief and 
from the air a carpet of 
eucalypt ridges looks un¬ 
disturbed. From ground 
level the land seems more 
vertical than horizontal. 
Cliffs. Cliffs. Cliffs. Even 
minor watercourses carve 
out deep clefts in the soft 
sandstone and grandiose 
gorges abound. After our 
initial investigation we 
concluded that even if the 
s known, the pines would 


failed to adapt. It's all too easy to be be protected by a natural fortress. Every 

seduced by the mawkish romanticism NPWS official visit was by helicopter, 

which is often attached to such phenom- Only David Noble, who discovered the 

ena. pines in August 1994, visited without the 

To say that human intervention is the aid of modem machinery; he was driven 

final nail in their coffin is also false. A by an insatiable desire to find new can- 

concerted propagation programme yons. One of the largest and most sprawl- 

orchestrated by the National Parks & ing cities in the Southern hemisphere lies 

Wildlife Service (NPWS) through the less than 200 kilometres away. That this 

Queensland Forestry Commission has location remains secret and unexplored 

been the pines' salvation. Left undis- implies that the terrain must indeed be 

covered, there is every chance that the severe. 

remaining adult stand would indeed have The questions we put to park rangers, 
been the last. The coachwoods nearby museum botanists, intrepid canyoners 
would have efficiently and mercilessly and local property owners revealed little, 
starved the fragile, young Wollemi pine Everyone had heard of someone who 
seedlings of sunlight—a snapshot of knew where the pines were. Others 
Darwinism in action. were content to know that 'they were 

Reports of the pines' 'secret location' there'. Some suggested we explore a 
attracted my attention and that of my different canyon every weekend (yeah. 



right—400 years later...); others pro¬ 
posed that we wait in the bush and 
watch for the regular NPWS chopper 
visits. We were even advised to use scan¬ 
ners to eavesdrop on air traffic com¬ 
munications. Was this a bushwalk or 
the plot of a James Bond film? Cynics 
scoffed at our dream of seeing the 
pines—'You'll never find out, and even if 
you do, you won't get to them.' 

We gradually put the pieces of the 
puzzle together despite a certain amount 
of misinformation and conflicting ru¬ 
mours. For example, we were told that 
the pines were on the edge of the park; 
others insisted that they were many 
days' walk from the nearest road. 
Ironically, the best information came 



A small, unnamed side-creek quickly became a substantial gorge as the 
party followed it down into the rainforest. The walkers took a break in a 
massive sandstone overhang, where they surveyed their surroundings. 


from the NPWS. Some of it was even 
official. We had the area narrowed 
down—only an aerial reconnaissance 
was required before we set off on foot. 

I chartered a plane and flew to the 
area to narrow down the possibilities. 
From official accounts the pines should 
be large enough to stand out from the 
typical wet sclerophyll that dominates 
most gullies. As the pilot banked 
steeply up and down along the target 
canyon I suppressed my urge to vomit 


and aimed the lens of my camera at 
what appeared to be prominent, 
conical pines. After touchdown I 
headed straight for the photo lab. The 
printer enlarged several key shots, but 
I still wasn't sure whether the trees 
were Wollemi pines. 

There was only one way to find out, 
so Craig, Kim and I packed our ropes, 
descenders, ascenders, harnesses, kara- 
biners and helmets, in anticipation of 
an epic. 
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On a numbingly cold morning, in dark¬ 
ness, we departed from the city. My com¬ 
panions were Craig who had recently started 
walking again after he was severely injured 
in a car crash, and Kim, a fit, keen club 
walker. Their initial cheer was abruptly 
checked by the sleet that drifted into the 
high beams of the car as well as by the soft 
crunch of snow under the tyres. On all offici¬ 
ally published photographs, the pines looked 
like some remnant of a steamy, tropical 
forest, but we wondered whether the typ¬ 
ical European Christmas imagery was more 
accurate. 

Daylight broke as we hit the dirt 
road, slippery from snow melt. As 
the vehicle pulled up we braced our¬ 
selves for the shock of the frosty 
morning air. Our warm breaths ad¬ 
ded to the swirling mist as we frantic¬ 
ally donned gloves and Balaclavas, 
looking the part for a covert opera¬ 
tion. 

We sought any vantage points in 
our attempts to orient ourselves in 
this obscure section of the National 
Park. The sun rose and burnt off 
most of the mist; the temperature 
rose from Antarctic to subantarctic. 

After attempting to reconcile the 
map with the topography, we 
headed off through the bush, hop¬ 
ing to stay on a ridge that would 
give us access to the canyon we 
had identified. 

Careful navigation was to ensure 
that we avoided any false spurs in 
the misleading terrain—or so we 
thought. As we approached the can¬ 
yon the ground plummeted and cliffs 
suddenly appeared. Where gentle 
slopes were depicted, the terrain was 
precipitous. It became apparent that 
our maps were useful only for the 
lie of the ridges and watercourses; 
everything else was guesswork. You 
have to expect the worst—and then 
add some. 

We looked in horror at the pan¬ 
orama from a rock ledge. In every 
direction were convoluted cliffs— 
not just little outcrops that could be 
scrambled round or abseiled down, 
but sheer, 100 metre drops. Some 
cliffs began up high and then became 
broken towards their base; others lined the 
bottom of the canyons. We thought that we 
could see our intended destination. Less 
than 800 metres away, it appeared totally 
inaccessible. The bottom of the canyon 
twisted chaotically within a maze of side- 
creeks and dense rainforest vegetation—the 
best 'Keep Out' sign ever invented. Even if 
we could abseil down, how would we get 
up again? The pines might as well still have 
been in Gondwanaland. 

In despair we consulted our maps. Had 
we come all this way only to prove the 
cynics right? We looked for another possible 
access ridge and found one that lay across a 
saddle. We shed some layers of clothing as 
it was now the warmest part of the day and 
began to beat a retreat. As before, we 

3 a 


seemed to be going in the right direction 
but the topography didn't match the map. 
Our saddle turned out to be an impenet¬ 
rable creek, lined by impossibly high cliffs. 
It was barely a scratch on the map! We had 
been foiled again. 

I was increasingly restive, prepared to chalk 
it up to experience and slink home with my 
tail between my legs. But Craig was in¬ 
sistent. He wanted to keep searching for 
access routes, and Kim agreed. As it was 
winter, daylight hours were short, and our 
overnight packs were impeding our pro¬ 
gress in such hostile country. 1 suggested that 


we set up base camp near the car and go 
without the packs to find out whether we 
could at least see the pines from above. A 
secondary objective could be fulfilled at 
any rate. 

-We withdrew to higher ground and drop¬ 
ped our packs in a grassy clearing framed 
by snow gums. I climbed a bald basalt cap 
to 'see what I could see'. It wasn't much. A 
lot of the land was hidden in deep crevasses. 
There was only the barest suggestion of 
cliffs from this distance. Even the ridges 
were indistinct. Despite the lack of clarity, I 
could just discern another possible traverse 
that seemed to go in the right direction. 

We left soon after lunch and approached 
the top of the canyon by dropping to a 
subridge in two distinct stages. It was real 
seat-of-the-pants navigation—there were no 


landmarks to guide us. In contrast to the 
morning, the ridge was open and our pro¬ 
gress was rapid even with Craig's metal- 
enhanced knee. To our delight we didn't really 
have to struggle much with the vegetation. 
Most of it was sparse cypress pine that 
permitted an occasional view of the wild 
canyon country we were entering. It was 
just 3 pm but the sun was quite low. It felt 
like dusk—the bane of the winter solstice. 

The ridge narrowed as we neared its end. 
The land fell away into the abyss once more 
and we had to scramble around to find a 
safe ledge with a view. 

And there they were. 

'Da she blows!' 1 yelled. The 
solitary giant of the Wollemi pines, 
known as King Billy, stood proudly 
above the rainforest canopy, 
glowing in the afternoon light. We 
sat down, relieved that our puzzle 
solving, clue gathering and 
preparation were vindicated. For a 
moment no one spoke. We con¬ 
templated the significance of what 
we saw. None of us were botanical 
cognoscenti, but that didn't matter. 
Here was something genuinely 
magical in its utter improbability in 
this modern, technological age. 
Another few generations into the 
future and we'd probably be 
looking down at boring of 
coachwoods and lawyer vines. 

I was satisfied. Having seen this 
memorable sight 1 was happy to 
return home but Craig, without 
being bumptious, was keen to see 
the pines up close. I wasn't so sure. 
Darkness had enveloped the can¬ 
yon. Below us lay a featureless, black 
trench. 

We withdrew once more from 
the rim of the escarpment and estab¬ 
lished camp back in the clearing 
where we had left our packs. Fallen 
gums crackled in the fire until we 
didn't mind the cold. We debated 
the usual camp-fire-induced cosmo¬ 
logical subjects before retiring. 

A cool, clear dawn followed—ideal 
conditions for a photographic ses¬ 
sion. Back on top of the bald basalt 
cap, dozens of other caps could be 
seen looming above the surrounding coun¬ 
try. From Mt Colong in the south of the 
Blue Mountains to Mt Corigudgy on the 
Hunter Range, these volcanic remnants nour¬ 
ish a lot of lush vegetation with their fertile 
run-off. 

Kim proposed that we try to approach 
the pines by way of a creek instead of using 
a ridge. But what about the cliffs? What 
about the obligatory, dense rainforest that 
pervades the bottom of these gullies, com¬ 
plete with lawyer vines and stinging trees? 
What about the lack of daylight? 

I was so pessimistic about our chances 
that I agreed. We'll be back in an hour—two 
at most, I thought. 

We dropped down to the throat of the 
nominated creek and within 200 metres of 
the road the basalt gave way to sandstone 



'Research by the Australian National University has 
revealed that the pines are genetically identical after 
aeons of inbreeding and isolation...' (King Billy is 
pictured.) 
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and we came across the first rock barriers. 
Here we go! We managed to find our way 
down through the slippery shelves and 
tangled undergrowth to reach a freak clear¬ 
ing. So far so good. Then we came to the 
boulder-choked watercourse and scrambled 
slowly down to a massive overhang—a brief 
respite from the predominantly vertical ter¬ 
rain. Directly below us we spotted the dark- 
green canopy of rainforest that threatened 
to bar our progress. 

We scoffed some energy food, took some 
photos, shot some video footage and set off 
again. The creek was gouging a staircase 
through the bedrock and we just managed 
to stay with it. In one steep section we began 


to unpack our abseiling gear before we found 
a route round the obstacle. The sassafras, lilly- 
pilly and possumwood closed in around us 
but the creek was mostly clear. 

Within 30 minutes the creek levelled out 
and it became fairly easy going, almost pleas¬ 
ant. '1 told you there's nothing to worry about', 
1 joked. Due to the lack of winter rains most 
of the creek was dry. As the gorge snaked, 
the sun even managed to penetrate to the 
floor. Kim and 1 debated how close to the 
pines we were while Craig continued to film 
his pseudo-documentary. We took turns at 
calling the action. 

It wasn't even lunch-time when we ar¬ 
rived at the confluence with the main water¬ 
course. The worst was over! Notwithstanding 
a little scrambling and a few scrubby sections, 
it had not been a bad stroll. So this was the 
famous Jurassic Canyon. Despite being Tri- 
assic Narrabeen sandstone it was not a clas¬ 
sic slot canyon—it resembled a mini-gorge. 


Without its special inhabitants it'd just be 
one of thousands of such formations 
throughout Sydney's sandstone belt. 

We walked upstream, eagerly anticipating 
the climax of our walk. We expected to see 
quite a bit of evidence of NPWS traffic but 
there wasn't much. In fact, a fair amount of 
ducking, weaving and sidestepping through 
the undergrowth was necessary. To elimin¬ 
ate foreign pathogens such as die back, we 
washed our boots in the stream although it 
was clear from the district's topography that 
all sorts of alien run-off could potentially 
contaminate the pines. 

Before too long the first Wollemi pine 
appeared; its unusual pattern of fronds was 


instantly recognisable, etched into our brains 
from the countless photographs and botan¬ 
ical sketches we had seen during our re¬ 
search. We looked up and saw another dozen 
pines towering over us with their familiar, 
fern-line segments arranged radially in layers. 
They do not look anything like their closest 
relatives from the Araucariaceae family: the 
bunya-bunya pine, the Norfolk Island pine, 
the kauri pine and the hoop pine. We ven¬ 
tured further up the canyon to see whether 
there were more but there weren't. There is 
a second stand of 16 trees, left untouched 
by the NPWS as a reference control, im¬ 
mured in a narrower section of the canyon. 
News of a third, even smaller, stand was 
recently released by the NPWS. 

There are only a couple of adult pines on 
the canyon floor. Most are cloistered to¬ 
gether on a ledge on the opposite bank. We 
found a way up the embankment and gazed 
in awe at the bizarre bark and clusters of 


trunks that form each tree. Research by the 
Australian National University has revealed 
that the pines are genetically identical after 
aeons of inbreeding and isolation, resulting 
in poor prospects for long-term vivification. 
Each pine is bisexual, with both genders of 
reproductive cones on the same tree. 

We spotted more than 150 NPWS tags 
in addition to sensors and parrot-proof seed- 
collection trays. Each tree has its own num¬ 
ber. The 'Coco Pops'-covered bark is eerie 
to touch. Even the roots have the same, 
knobbly texture. Light-green shoots grow in 
all directions from every level of the trunk. 
Rubicund, malodorous mushrooms highlight 
the damp soil around the pines. Curiously, 
there is hardly any tapering in 
girth from the base of the 
pines to their lofty crowns, 
almost 40 metres above us. 
Another noticeable factor is 
the absence of juvenile trees 
to fill the gap between the 
100-plus tiny seedlings and 
the 38 adults—yet another re¬ 
minder of their moribund exist¬ 
ence. Yet these trees have an 
unusual habit of regenerating, 
sprouting new contenders from 
the same root system so that 
one tree could potentially be 
thousands of years old. 

The temperature began to 
drop quickly as the sun sank 
and we found warmth on a 
ledge on the opposite bank 
that gave us a reasonable view 
over the main stand. Only the 
tallest and most solitary of the 
trees, King Billy—also known as 
Tree One—with its one metre 
diameter was readily discern¬ 
ible at a distance. We savoured 
the moment before heading 
back to the darkened side- 
creek and our exit from this 
supernal place. Sunset from 
the top of the basalt cap near 
camp made an ideal finale to 
this memorable trek. When 
the first official seedlings are 
released in the nursery-market catalogues, no 
doubt we shall be there to buy our me¬ 
mentoes. Unfortunately, we will all have to 
wait until at least 2005 before we can take 
care of our own pines. It seems that the 
original 'conservation' motive for propagation 
has now inexplicably changed to a 'com¬ 
mercial' one, as outlined in the final pages 
of James Woodford's The Wollemi Pine book 
(see review in Wild no 79). 

Gardening and botanical enthusiasts around 
the world, will no doubt add the Wollemi 
pine to their collections. Thus the species is 
to be preserved, regardless of whether fate 
takes its toll on the last remaining wild trees. 
For once we can leave something alive for fu¬ 
ture generations so that not all their natural 
history is gathered from books and old 
photos. O 

Source of most of botanical and background informa¬ 
tion: The Wollemi Pine, by James Woodford (Text Pub¬ 
lishing, 2000). 



The solitary giant of the Wollemi pines, known as King Billy, stood proudly above the 
rainforest canopy... We contemplated the significance of what we saw. None of us were 
botanical cognoscenti, but that didn't matter. Here was something genuinely magical in its 
utter improbability in this modern, technological age.' 
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Pat Carolan (back left) on top of the Twins, Victoria, 
in 1977. Carolan collection 


The meals were formal in 1926. Win Counihan 








Having breakfast on the first 'Caravan'trip with George 
Williams,, in 1926. The knee breeches are worn with (left to 
Might) hunting boots, long socks or puttees. Annie Creaton 
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fhisjgroup borrowed op 
giorse from Carl Wraith qf 
iHarrietville In the summer 
‘ of 1932 to walk over the 
Razorback to the Bogong 
High Plains. They are 
pictured at Cope Hut. 

Betjy Crawford 


Ascending to Goat House on Lord Howe Island, 1995. 
Riddell 


Why a women-only bushwalking club? Early this 

century a small group of women had developed a taste 
for the bush. The Melbourne Amateur Walking and 
Touring Club ('the men's club') was the only club at the 
time. Women were invited to join the men on special 
'ladies days', the first of which was held in 1910. 

Twenty women gathered to form the MWWC in 
1922. The club's first programmed walk was from 
Warburton to Woori Yallock on 15 October that year. 
By the early 1930s there were 100 members; now 
there are 200, a comfortable number which enables 
members to get to know each other. 

Today the legacy of the 'ladies days' which were 
organised by the men's club is an annual com¬ 
bined walk when both clubs come together for 
a day walk—they take it in turns to organise the 
event. Both clubs have remained as they were 
formed: single-sex clubs. Until 1930 they were 
the only Victorian clubs devoted to recreational 
walking. 


'...once in the bush the women 
found cover to remove corsets 
and other restrictive garments .' 


The women who formed the MWWC were adventurous of 
spirit. Among the founders was Ethel Luth, who walked 225 
kilometres from Warburton to Alexandra with two female 
friends in 1909. The journey took two weeks. At the time it was 
'not done' for young women to walk in the bush alone. There 
was no special hiking gear—as a rule, women walkers wore long 
skirts and high, laced boots, carried only food and a few other 
essentials, and needed to reach overnight accommodation at 
the end of each day. 

Members did not own cars in the 1920s and Melbourne's 
trains provided access to the bush. Overnight trips were intro¬ 
duced to make the best use of shorter weekends (working on 
Saturday morning was common until the 1950s). 

Nobody owned a tent, but until the 1939 bushfires there 
were plenty of huts and old timber mills for shelter in some 
regions. Some women chose to sleep under the stars using home¬ 
made sleeping-bags made of a light canvas or japara cover lined 
with an eiderdown. Day walks averaged around 20 kilometres. 

In 1923 founding member Gretchen Fordyce organised a 
packhorse trip to Lake Tali Kamg. Provisions were packed in 
wooden kerosene boxes and balanced on each side of the 
horses. Kitbags were slung over the horses' backs. Jack Reid of 







Glenmaggie managed the horses while the 
women walked. They went up the Wellington 
River and Riggalls Spur to Millers Hut and 
returned to Glenmaggie over the Gable End 
and the Avon River, finishing with a 48 kilo¬ 
metre walk on the last day. Regular pack- 
horse trips followed. 

Interests were further diversified in the 
mid-1920s when members explored the Bo- 
gong High Plains and were introduced to 
skiing. Two years later, George 'Dad' Fitz¬ 
gerald took a group to Mt Nelse. Skiing trips 
became regular events, known as 'Fitzgerald's 
Circus'! Frank Chapman, one of the drivers 
on these trips, practised his golf on the slopes 
and the women improved their skiing by 
racing to retrieve the red golf balls. 

In 1936 four members were the 
first women to walk across the Barry 
Mountains from Mt St Bernard to 
Mt Speculation. After the first night 
they missed a turn-off and thus dis¬ 
covered the panoramic views from 
Mt Murray. The route from Mt Sel- 
wyn across the Barry Range was 
rough and badly overgrown and on 
the Razor a very dense fog made 
navigation difficult but the party 
eventually reached Mt Speculation 
and the familiar country of the 
Cobbler Plateau. 

Club fashions have changed over 
the years. The first members wore a 
skirt and blouse with street shoes, 
often with flimsy straps and 'Cu¬ 
ban' heels, and carried a shoulder- 
bag or a small knapsack. This attire 
was gradually replaced by the only 
respectable alternative at the time: 
riding breeches and long boots. While 
comfort was important, community 
standards had to be upheld, in particular when 
travelling to and from walks. In the 1940s 
there was some liberation-once in the bush 
the women found cover to remove corsets 
and other restrictive garments. These were 
tucked into packs and only emerged again 
when the walkers re-entered civilisation. In 
1932 club members wore knee-length shorts, 
made by Leviathan menswear store in Mel¬ 
bourne, for the first time. 

For members who did not want to carry 
rucksacks there were 'Caravan' trips in a furni¬ 
ture van. The first was in 1926, to Mansfield 
along the old Yarra mining track. George Wil¬ 
liams would drive his van wherever there was 
a remotely drivable road and where members 
could walk. They went to Mts Hotham and 
Feathertop, the Mitta Mitta and King River 
valleys, the Buckland valley, Mt Buffalo, the 
Mitchell River, Mt Gambier, the Grampians, 
Walhalla, Jamieson, Wilsons Promontory and 
other parts of Gippsland. Once again stand¬ 
ards had to be maintained. Following miles 
of tooth-clattering roads, when the van rolled 
into the camp, a trestle table was set and a 
formal dinner was prepared. George sat at the 
head of the table with the women along the 
sides, wearing their hats! Caravan trips con¬ 
tinued until 1940, but ceased during the war. 

While walking is the main club activity, mem¬ 
bers of the MWWC take part in other active 
pursuits. 


In 1950 Ethel Maxwell rode her home-made 
bicycle, walked and hitchhiked from Melbourne 
around the western half of Australia. The roads 
were even more basic than they are now- 
especially in the Kimberley. Ethel said that she 
undertook this epic, seven-month journey be¬ 
cause she 'wanted to have a look'. She headed 
for Adelaide, then Darwin and around to Perth 
where she swapped her bicycle for a rucksack 
and hitched home. She frequently walked be¬ 
cause the roads were sandy or rocky and she 
was unable to ride. Her journey was intriguing; 
most people heard about her well before she 
arrived in their area. She was interviewed, 
offered home comforts, advice or directions 
(not always accurate, apparently!) This was 


not Ethel's only big journey. She walked tracks 
and climbed mountains in a multitude of 
countries and in the 1950s, when the world 
was a safer place, she hitchhiked from Japan 
to Naples over a span of three years. 

Also in the 1950s Margaret Plunkett walked 
and bicycled through Europe. On her way to 
Rome, she crossed the Alps, ventured through 
tunnels when the road was deep in snow, 
made apple dumplings from windfall apples 
and crossed the mountains of Yugoslavia. Her 
ten-week escapade cost the grand sum of 50 
pounds. 

In the late 1970s Margaret Wells bicycled 
from Brisbane to Melbourne. In the 1980s she 
joined a group to ride across Canada from 
coast to coast. As part of the Australian bicen¬ 
tennial celebrations in 1988, Margaret joined 
the England-to-Australia bike ride. 

Present members of the MWWC come from 
all walks of life. They are a group of inde¬ 
pendent, widely travelled, dynamic women 
with a breadth of experiences and a com¬ 
mon bond—a love of walking. As one mem¬ 
ber recently commented, 'bushwalking is a 
great evener.' 

The MWWC has a long history of involve¬ 
ment in conservation and has regular track 
clearing and weed eradication days. Jean Black¬ 
burn and Pat Carolan have been two of the 
most important proponents of these activities. 
Blackburn was a tireless worker for the Vic¬ 


torian National Parks Association (VNPA) and 
a great leader of walks. Carolan was well re¬ 
spected by field naturalists and botanists for 
her knowledge of eucalypts. She understood, 
well ahead of her time, the importance of 
planting indigenous trees in their specific areas. 

Among the most dedicated conservation¬ 
ists have been Stefanie Rennick, Elsie Ander¬ 
son and Jenny Rejske. Rennick and Ander¬ 
son were key activists who obtained a grant 
for the completion of the Two Bays walking 
track on the Momington Peninsula. Anderson 
is the club's conservation representative and 
has compiled many submissions to the govern¬ 
ment and the Federation of Victorian Walking 
Clubs on conservation issues. Rejske gener¬ 
ously shares her knowledge of Aus¬ 
tralian native plants. 

While the fortunes of the MWWC 
have fluctuated from time to time it 
has on many occasions supported 
conservation issues, animal protec¬ 
tion or track maintenance. 

For almost 50 years the MWWC 
has published Wayfaring, a journal 
which includes detailed walk des¬ 
criptions. A history of the club, Uphill 
After Lunch, was published in 1986. 
It is an excellent record of the first 
60 year's activities of the MWWC. 

Each November an annual walks 
programme is published; the main 
feature is day walks but it includes 
camping-, backpacking- and accom¬ 



modation trips. Walks are graded for the di¬ 
verse members. The walks programme for 
2000 included trips to the UK and the Kim¬ 
berley; in 2001 it includes far north Queens¬ 
land, Myall Lakes and Namadgi National 
Park. 

The MWWC provides training for mem¬ 
bers: beginners' trips, navigation trips, map read¬ 
ing, route planning, first aid, leadership, how 
to choose equipment and other relevant walk¬ 
ing information. These are skill-sharing sessions 
during which members have the opportunity 
to learn from each other. 

The MWWC is known for its efficiency, 
friendliness and the variety of available walks. 
While there have been changes since its incep¬ 
tion, one thing remains unchanged: the adven¬ 
turous atmosphere cultivated by its founders 
which has been maintained by its members 
ever since. O 



At Cascade Hut in 1946, on a walk from Khan- 
coban Station on Swampy Plains River, over 
the Pilot to Mt Kosciuszko. Stella Rosengrave 
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head. The silence is so all-embracing that you 
feel as though you can almost hear it. At 
5000 metres the air is crisp and thin. 

If you thought such altitudes were the 
exclusive preserve of experienced mountain¬ 
eers, then the South American Andes will 
come as a revelation—a place where walkers 
cross 5000 metre passes and novice climbers 
can scale 6000 metre peaks. 

And there's plenty of it! The Andes are the 
world's longest mountain range, 
stretching 70 degrees of longit¬ 
ude and 7000 kilometres from 
Venezuela to Patagonia. That's the 
distance from Tasmania to Hong 
Kong, or Darwin to Cairo and with 
peaks approaching 7000 metres 
only the great Asian ranges are 
higher. All the way along this vast 
chain is awesome alpine scenery 
and superb walking and climbing. 

You can climb active volcanoes, 
hike through rugged landscapes 
inhabited by hardy Quechua In¬ 
dians or trek in areas which are so 
remote that you won't see another soul for 
days. 

What's more, the Andean countries—with 
the exception of Argentina and Chile—are 
cheap and public transport is plentiful. Al¬ 
though much of the Andes lies in the zone 
of the tropics, the altitude keeps you out of 


Making camp on the Illampu circuit 
at Lake Cacha near Sorata in Bolivia. 
Adam Gibson 


the tropical heat and humidity (and away 
from the bugs and nasty diseases). 

Don't be put off by South America's rep¬ 
utation for lawlessness. There are certainly 
parts of Colombia that you'd be wise to 
avoid (just as you'd avoid, say, parts of New 
York), but on the whole the continent is en¬ 
joying a period of peace and stability-and 
violehce towards tourists has always been 
the exception. In short, South America is sur¬ 


'The Andes are the world's 
longest mountain range, 
stretching 7000 kilometres 
from Venezuela to 
Patagonia .' 


prisingly safe. Your biggest problem is to de¬ 
cide exactly where to go, as there are great 
treks everywhere—some are well known, 
others are far from the beaten track. The 
selection opposite should get you started. 

First, some general factors to help you de¬ 
cide when and where to go. As with any 
mountains, the weather is a major consid¬ 
eration. As you would expect of a continent 
that encompasses the world's most southerly 
city and the equator, there are substantial 
variations in trekking seasons. When you go 
could well dictate where you go. In temper¬ 


ate Chile and Argentina, weather patterns 
are similar to New Zealand's: summer (De¬ 
cember to March) is the trekking season. 
Nearer to the equator, the seasons are trop¬ 
ical, splitting into wet and dry. In Colombia 
and Venezuela, the dry hiking season is in 
January and February while in Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia it runs from June to September. 

You might also want to see some of the 
continent's other attractions. For indigenous 
culture, head for the three cent¬ 
ral republics of Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia, with their large Quechua 
and Aymara Indian populations, 
colourful markets, fiestas and an¬ 
cient ruins. Chile, Argentina, Ven¬ 
ezuela and Colombia are more 
Latin-oriented—most of the popu¬ 
lation is descended from European 
settlers—and are more western¬ 
ised. The three 'Indian' nations 
are poorer and cheaper, have 
fewer facilities and less comfortable 
transport services. 

From southern Colombia to Bo¬ 
livia, the Andes form the rim of the vast 
Amazon basin. For most of this distance 
tropical rainforest lies within 100 kilometres 
of snow-covered mountains. In some cases a 
single trek may encompass both. On the 
other hand, there are surprisingly few good 
beaches. The Pacific can be very rough and 
cold (it is cooled by Antarctic currents) and 
much of the tropical Pacific coast is either 
desert (Peru, northern Chile) or mosquito- 
infested swamps (northern Ecuador, Colom¬ 
bia). If you want to wind down on a palm- 
fringed beach, your best bet is the Carib- 
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bean coast of Colombia and Venezuela— 
although Peru and Ecuador have excellent 
surfing. 

The Andes are not great for rockclimbing 
as there is too much loose rock. But they do 
offer some of the world's most accessible, 
big-range, high-altitude snow climbs, including 
opportunities for 'beginners' to scale 6000 
metre peaks. In the popular climbing centres— 
such as Quito in Ecuador, and Cusco or Hua- 
raz in Peru—it's possible to find competent, 
trustworthy alpine guides at affordable prices. 

Many of the most rewarding Andean treks 
are longish camping trips that traverse sparsely- 
populated landscapes—they are a bit tougher 
than Nepal's 'tea-house' trekking. You'll need 
a good tent and a pressurised stove that works 
at altitude. If you plan to cross glaciers, it's 
best to bring your own crampons and ice- 
axes. You can hire them locally but the quality 
may leave something to be desired. 


Patagonia: A paradise of fiords 
and mountains. The granite towers 
of the Torres del Paine in Chile, and 
Los Glaciares National Park across the 
border in Argentina, rank among 
the world's most spectacular land¬ 
scapes. 

South of Santiago, the Lake Dis¬ 
trict is South America's finest ski 
area. 

Facilities/costs: Chile and Argen¬ 
tina are the two most developed 
countries on the continent. Facilities are 
good but prices are comparable with west¬ 
ern Europe. 

Season: November to March. 

Bolivia 

Landlocked, traditional and poor, Bolivia is 
the Tibet of South America. The Altiplano, 


A child from Colquecachi district on Amantani Island in hand-sewn hat. Daffey 


Treks are easily organised. Public trans¬ 
port takes you high into the hills to the start 
and finish of most routes and you can usually 
hire local guides, porters and even donkeys 
to carry your gear. Your biggest problem 
(apart from getting a grasp of a bit of basic 
Spanish) is likely to be altitude. It takes about 
a week to adjust to the lower levels of oxy¬ 
gen at altitudes over 4000 metres. Even gentle 
exercise leaves you short of breath to begin 
with. Overexertion can be serious, even fatal, 
so plan a week of gentle sightseeing while you 
acclimatise. 

Chile and Argentina 

The Andes form a 3000 kilometre-long fron¬ 
tier between these two nations. The highlights 
include: 

Aconcagua (6959 metres, Argentina). The 
highest peak in the Southern hemisphere— 
with a 'walk-up' route. 


an arid 4000 metre-high plateau, is one of 
the highest and harshest inhabited regions 
on earth. The rugged Cordillera Real and 
beautiful Lake Titicaca are both close to 
the capital. La Paz. If you want somewhere 
remote, head south of the Real to the high- 
desert landscapes of Salar de Uyuni and 
the Lagunas Verde and Colorado 
Facilities/costs: Bolivia is the poorest and 
cheapest Andean country and there are few 
comforts or frills. 

Season: |une to September. 

Peru 

Around Cusco: Despite the crowds, the 
five-day Inca Trail to Machupicchu is still 
a must. The wonderful scenery ranges from 
snow peaks to tropical forest and unforget¬ 
table Inca ruins. Start with the remote three- 
day trek past the 6081 metre Nevado Sal- 
cantay which joins up with the busy main 


track. To limit track damage, independent trek¬ 
king is now banned on the Inca Trail, so 
you'll need to sign up with one of the many 
trekking agencies in Cusco. For sheer rug¬ 
ged grandeur, try the Ausangate circuit, 
south of Cusco—a higher and tougher five- 
day trek. 

North of Lima the Cordillera Blanca is 
South America's most popular trekking region. 
For postcard-perfect alpine splendour visit 
Peru's highest mountain, Huascaran (6768 
metres) and Alpamayo, which is considered 
by many to be the world's most beautiful 
peak. Fifty kilometres south, the 12-day cir¬ 
cuit of the Cordillera Huayhuash is a long¬ 
distance classic, circling an impenetrable cen¬ 
tral fortress of sheer-faced peaks. (This area 
was the setting for ]oe Simpson's Touching 
the Void.) 

The Colca Canyon is near Arequipa. Twice 
as deep the Grand Canyon, it features ancient 
agricultural terraces and remote highland 
villages which remain almost untouched by 
the modern world. 

Facilities/costs: Peru is slightly more ex¬ 
pensive than Bolivia, but still a bargain. In 
touristy Cusco or Huaraz it's easy to find 
guides, trekking partners and (second-hand) 
camping gear. 

Season: June to October. 


South America 
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Lambate to Chulamani 

Trekking a cloudy mountain pass in Bolivia, by Adam Gibson 


The rough, dusty road wound around 

the hills like a contour line on a map, slowly 
gaining height across an enormous land 
scape that made our progress seem excru¬ 
ciatingly slow. For an hour we watched a 
distant pass swing in and out of view as 
we inched around the folds of mountain 
that separated us from our goal. 

Finally we arrived in Lambate, which is 
six-and-a-half hours by bus from La Paz in 
Bolivia. Eager to get going after a cramped 
journey, we immediately set off down the 
wrong road. Realising our mistake we ex¬ 
amined the map and decided to continue 
anyway and join the official route further 
down the valley. Our decision was ce¬ 
mented by the lucky arrival of a bus going 
our way. We flagged it down and jumped 
aboard. The realisation that it was 
full of sacks of manure only slightly 
dampened our sense of good for¬ 
tune. 

We were dropped off further down 
the road and set out across the fields 
to join the track at the river far below. 

An hour later we reached the river 
but we could find no track and no 
camp-site as marked. After some deliber¬ 
ating, we found a spot to put up the tent 
and went to sleep wondering where we 
were. 

The next day we set off down the river, 
hoping to meet up with the track further 
on. Eventually we found it and spent the 
day climbing out of the river valley to reach 
our camp site in a meadow with views to 
the spectacular towers of Khala Cuidad. 
We went to bed content. 

The following day was clear, but cloud 
soon closed in. By 11 am we had only found 
one track—an unlikely looking one which 
led in the wrong direction. It eventually 
swung round before depositing us on a 
steep meadow in swirling cloud. 

We wandered into a maze of tracks at 
the end of the meadow. Following the best 
worn left us high on a ridge with nothing 
but white all around us. We had a map 
and compass, but with zero visibility we 
could not find our way through the ridges 
and gullies. It seemed like a good time for 
lunch. 

While we were eating the clouds cleared 
for a moment and we saw that we were 
further down the valley than we should 
have been. We scrambled back to the last 
junction and took off in the right direction. 
We reached a dead end and again we sat 
down defeated. Then the clouds parted 
and out of the mist appeared the track. 
We ran to it and emerged in the hanging 
valley. It was 12.30 pm and we had cov¬ 
ered the first two kilometres of the day's 
walk. 


Wondering if we were particularly dim, 
we continued. A European couple appeared 
and quickly dispelled our doubts. It had 
taken them all morning to get to this point 
in good weather the previous day. They 
were on their way back to Lambate. They 
couldn't find the track, declared that both 
the guidebooks they had with them were 
useless and disappeared, muttering, into 
the mist below us. We pressed on and after 
a lot of map-and-compass work we made 
it to the lake. Clouds had again complic¬ 
ated the process and the guidebook had 
provided little help. 

Our victory was hollow, however. The 
lake at Khala Cuidad was reputedly the 
most spectacular place in the mountains 
in the whole of Bolivia. Now it was bleak, 


grey and windswept. We cooked in the rain 
and went to bed. The night was very cold, 
in the morning our tent zip was frozen solid. 

When we managed to open it, we real¬ 
ised why it was so cold—the morning was 
clear! The lake appeared in a dawn that 
turned the surrounding mountains pink. 
It was indeed a beautiful spot. Part of the 
name 'Khala Cuidad' means 'city' in Spanish 
and the towers and buttress hanging over 
the clear blue lake certainly evoked a mys¬ 
terious mountaintop city. 

Our solitude was broken by the arrival 
of a family of campesinos. They had come 
to check their nets in the lake, the father 
was chatty and showed us his three fish, 
caught in the net he had left the previous 
day. He commented on the clouds and 
laughed at my stiff frozen boots, pointing 
at his bare feet in sandals. Leaving the locals 
to their breakfast we headed off to the pass 
(4200 metres) while the weather remained 
clear. 

We gained the pass but the other side 
was thick with clouds. By counting ridges 
and checking the compass we chose a 
ridge with a faint track through the mist. 
It was definitely an ancient trail; steps and 
flagstones could occasionally be made out. 
It eventually joined with a well-preserved, 
pre-Incan path; some long sections of 
paving had survived, allowing us to make 
good time on the long descent. 

The guidebook descriptions matched 
and we reached the camp-site much more 
quickly than we had expected. Making 
camp in a cloud of midges we pondered 


another day of careful navigation. Tomor¬ 
row seemed again unsure, particularly as 
the guidebook mentioned a spot where 
'everyone gets lost'—the first time such a 
possibility had been mentioned. 

We set off in a spectacular forest, the 
track wound through tunnels of misty ve¬ 
getation. Palms, moss-covered beeches and 
all manner of tropical vegetation dripped 
in the forest. After about an hour we also 
got the tropical rain. We were looking out 
for a clearing, followed by an important 
fork. After five hours of walking through 
the mud and rain we hadn't reached a 
clearing, so we sat and ate under a drip¬ 
ping tree. Around us the forest floated in 
the mist. We could hear the sound of a far- 
off motor—civilisation couldn't be too far 
away. 

We set off again and straight away 
reached a fork. We crested a bare hill 
and drifting through the clouds came 
the sound of a brass band followed 
by fireworks. Around the next comer 
we could finally see our goal, the 
village of Chulamani, across a steep 
valley. 

We dropped off the ridge and descended 
through oranges, bananas and cocoa, tread¬ 
ing on the rich, red jungle soil. Farmers 
waved from their perches in orange trees 
and children played. We walked on, weary 
but relishing the warmth of the sub-trop¬ 
ical valley. 

On reaching the town we crested a 
muddy rise and were greeted by crowds 
of people and carnival tents. The town 
was in the middle of a fiesta and the busy 
streets were crowded with shops and stalls, 
a merry-go-round and a whole alley of 
table-soccer games. Nearer to the plaza we 
came across several brass bands. In the 
plaza alone there were three, each play¬ 
ing a different tune and each with its own 
group of dancing campesinos. We wandered 
around town and collected conflicting dir¬ 
ections to hotels. 

The next day we left on a tourist bus 
and wound our way back to La Paz. The 
road reversed our own journey over the 
past five days. We drove though the misty 
jungle for hours, clinging to the side of a 
ridge far above a white-flecked river. Even¬ 
tually we reached the tree-line and rattled 
over a bare pass. The final drop into La 
Paz was over too quickly, and soon we 
were back in the dust, where crooked 
houses on steep streets echoed to the horns 
of a thousand buses and taxis. O 

Adam Gibson has taken photographs in Nepal, New 
Zealand, South America and Canada. He is funding 
his next trip with software engineering but he has 
previously worked less profitably as a bicycle mech¬ 
anic and mountain-bike guide. 


'We had a map and compass but with 
zero visibility we could not find our 
way through the ridges and gullies 
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Ecuador 

The Avenue of the Volcanoes is two 

parallel lines of volcanoes that flank Ecuador's 
heavily populated central valley. Many peaks 
have walk-up or beginner routes within easy 
reach of the capital city, Quito. The two best- 


known are Cotopaxi (5897 metres) and 
Chimborazo (6310 metres). 

El Cajas National Park near Cuenca has 
thousands of sparkling alpine lakes and rug¬ 
ged highland scenery. 

Facilities/costs: Costs in Ecuador are sim¬ 
ilar to Peru and Bolivia. It has good tourist 
facilities and many climbing guides. 
Season: )une to September. 

Colombia 

Colombia's highlands are green with isolated 
outcrops of snow-covered peaks. Standout 
areas are: 


The Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta in the 

north-at almost 6000 metres it is the world's 
highest coastal range, with a 'base-to-summit' 
elevation which exceeds that of Mt Everest— 
and the Sierra Nevada del Cocuy, north 
of Bogota. Both may be off-limits to tourists: 
Santa Marta because it is sacred to the local 


Arhuaco Indians, Cucoy because of guerrilla 
activity. Nevado del Huila, which is near 
Bogota, is an alternative. 

On the northern slopes of the Santa Marta 
massif, a seven-day trek leads through jungle 
to the evocative pre-Colombian Ciudad Per- 
dida ('the Lost City'), one of the twentieth 
century's great archaeological finds. 
Facilities/costs: Colombia is significantly 
more developed and more expensive than 
Peru or Bolivia but less so than Chile or 
Argentina. The country is generally safe for 
tourists as long as you avoid the known 
trouble spots. 

Season: December to February. 


Venezuela 

The Andes poke a fingertip into Venezuela. 
From the town of Merida, the world's long¬ 
est cable car (12.6 kilometres) whisks you 
up 3000 metres to Pico Espejo. From there 
you can scale the remaining 305 metres to 
the country's highest peak, Pico Bolivar 
(5007 metres). (Beware of altitude sickness 
after such a sudden ascent.) 

The Guayana Highlands in Venezuela's 
south-east are separate from the Andes- 
and are much older. Huge, flat-topped sand¬ 
stone mesas (known as tepui) rise from the 
jungles and grass plains, mighty cliff walls 
protect their inaccessible tops. One of the 
few climbable tepui is the 2810 metre Ro- 
raima-inspiration for Arthur Conan Doyle's 
Lost World. It's a memorable six-day trek with 
local Indian guides. The world's highest water¬ 
fall, Angel Falls, is also in this region. 
Facilities/costs: Venezuela is similar to 
Colombia. 

Season: December to April. 

Books 

• Lonely Planet guides cover all the An¬ 
dean countries, and include trekking in¬ 
formation. Trekking in the Patagonian Andes 
covers the mountains of southern Chile 
and Argentina. 

• The South American Handbook, published 
by Footprint, is a veritable Bible for the 
South American traveller. It's updated 
every September. 

• Bradt Publications produce trekking guides 
to Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, Chile and 
Argentina. 

It can be difficult to find topographical maps 
in South America: try a specialist shop at 
home. 



The South American 
Explorers Club 

The Lima, Quito and Cusco clubhouses are 
excellent starting points for a South American 
trip. They have details of members' treks and 
climbs, with detailed routes, and they sell 
trekking maps and guidebooks. (See the Web 
site www.samexplo.org) The club can be con¬ 
tacted by email: explorer@saec.org O 
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Folio 


The Valley of 
the Giants 

The fight to save the world's tallest flowering trees 


In this issue we are taking the unusual step of 

changing the format of a regular department in an 
attempt to save a unique wilderness in Tasmania's 
Styx valley. The Styx, otherwise known as 'the Valley 
of the Giants' is in danger of being logged and burnt. 

The Styx contains the tallest trees in Australia and 
the tallest hardwoods in the world, Eucalyptus regnans. 
The only taller trees are the coastal redwoods in 
California, USA. A number of these Tasmanian forest 
giants are more than 400 years old. 


The forest is presently being clearfelled and wood- 
chipped. The remaining debris, known as 'wood waste' 
is then burnt with napalm pellets and the area is baited 
with poison to kill native creatures which might delay 
the growth of the new plantation. 

The Wilderness Society is campaigning to protect the 
remaining trees by the creation of a 'Valley of the 
Giants National Park'. Contact TWS for a letter¬ 
writing and action kit or make a donation. Phone 
1800 030 641. 



Threatened old-growth Eucalyptus regnans in the Styx valley, Tasmania. Geoff Law 
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Thirteen per cent of the original Eucalyptus regnans old-growth forest remains and the survival of these 
trees is under threat. Rob Blakers 
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Recent clear-felling and burning of old-growth forest in the Styx valley Law 
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The reason white-water kayaking exists: clear water, classy moves and great scenery. Cath Kent does it with style. 


As WE STRUGGLED INTO OUR PADDLING 

gear, there was not a skerrick of water in 
sight. The team had assembled the night be¬ 
fore in Mt Beauty and we were gathered 
this morning on a four-wheel-drive track not 
too far out of town for a descent of the 
West Kiewa River. The group consisted of 
Scooter, Calv, Mikey T and RAK 
(names have been changed), in¬ 
trepid boaters all with a river to 
paddle but still some five kilo¬ 
metres from the water's edge. 

The West Kiewa gathers its wa¬ 
ters from the lofty faces of Mts 
Feathertop and Hotham as well as 
the Fainters. Between the peaks 
is a river largely ignored by the 
modern-day adventurer. As des¬ 
cents of the East Kiewa were 
becoming more common, we had looked 
elsewhere and decided that the West Kiewa 
was a river ripe for paddling. 

We still had to surmount an access prob¬ 
lem. The West Kiewa has enough water for 
paddling only in late winter and early spring. 
Road access to the river is blocked off at 
this time of the year, so we began to con¬ 
sider our options. Could we sled our boats 
off the back of Mt Loch? Or perhaps a heli¬ 
copter would solve our problem? One by 


one these wild ideas were discarded and 
we returned to the map. Looking carefully, 
we decided that after a five kilometre walk 
we would reach a put in that would give us 
four kilometres of moderately steep pad¬ 
dling—about 40-50 metres of gradient a kilo¬ 
metre. 


Struggling with more than 20 kilograms 
of kayak and gear each, we began our walk 
into the West Kiewa. We were using Dungeys 
Track, named after a Detective Dungey who 
had used it regularly in pursuit of cattle 
duffers. Luckily we didn't run into his ghost; 
he might have received quite a surprise at 
the sight of four paddlers and kayaks. The 
weather was becoming glorious and the walk 
up the valley was quite spectacular; the 
snowcapped summits of the Fainters rose 


from the other side of valley. After two 
hours of hard slog, the track dropped off and 
we descended to the river itself. A quick 
lunch gave us some time to recover before 
our journey down the river began. 

The shock of the icy water on our bare 
hands and faces brought us back to reality. 

The boating had begun and it 
was fast and furious. Rapids 
flowed from the start. It was not 
too long before the river dropped 
away beneath our eyes and we 
started a fascinating trail of eddy 
hopping and boat scouting. The 
granite boulders that littered the 
river often obscured our view and 
the creek-boating game began. 
With trust in each other and faith 
in our river signals, we descended 
in a never-ending leap-frog. 

The river continued its fall and the icy 
blue water swirled about. There were pour- 
overs and holes everywhere, ready to trap 
the unwary paddler. Suddenly the river cas¬ 
caded into a narrowing in the rocks, the full 
force of the water descending several metres 
to squeeze through a cleft. With only a min¬ 
imal view from the top of the rapid, Scooter 
launched himself down it. The pouring water 
crashed around him, but he held his line 


'If something were to go wrong; 
such as an injury or a lost kayak, 
our only option would be to 
continue down the river .' 










dented slightly, we portaged, leaving that one 
for some crazier boaters. The river wasn't 
going to let us go easily and excellent rapids 
were around every comer. Fallen trees are 
often a problem in tight rivers like the West 
Kiewa but it seemed this was our lucky day. 

Another grade-four rapid soon presented 
itself, a complex maze of pour-overs, rocks, 
holes and white water everywhere. The rapid 
had no obvious line, it was just a matter of 
plunging in and making some mighty quick 
decisions, going where the water takes you 
and trying to avoid the nastiest parts. Our 
descent was going very well and we had 
been making good time, which was a relief— 
to be trapped on the river overnight with only 
basic safety gear would be a rather uncom¬ 
fortable experience. The river has no emer¬ 
gency exits. If something were to go wrong, 
such as an injury or a lost kayak, our only 
option would be to continue down the river. 

The valley opened up a little, and we ran 
two nice drops in quick succession. I recog- 


of a difficult three metre, two-stage drop. Luck¬ 
ily he escaped quickly and his boat was easy 
to recover. We also managed to paddle a steep, 
sharp, cluttered rapid formed by road-blast¬ 
ing debris, a challenging combination of ferries, 
boofs and slides. This section of the East Kiewa 
empties into Lake Guy. We ambled gently 
across the lake to the tavern at Bogong Vil¬ 
lage where we planned to have a few well- 
earned beers on the balcony. We were ready 
to spin a yam from our adventures in Kiewa 
Country. O 


and rode the tongue of water into the 
serenity of the pool below. Even after 
watching him do it, the solid grade four still 
surprised me as it kicked and bucked my 
boat like a rodeo horse. We were boating the 
wild fantastic. 

Every so often, however, the leap-frog 
halted as we reached a drop that we couldn't 
scout from our boats. The continuum died 
and we stepped out to view the rapid ahead. 
Theories were quickly and hotly debated 
and never resolved. Looking at the next 
rapid, a decent grade four plus, we decided 


that the three metre drop looked a little too 
nasty. With only a shallow landing and risky 
pin potential on either side of a fine line it 
seemed too dicey. Mikey T had other ideas 
and quietly slipped back to his boat. He 
lined up and with a few quick strokes he 
accelerated off the lip. His speed and a nice 
boof carried him over the nasties and soon 
we were following his line, albeit with a 
little less aplomb. 

Only 20 metres later we ground to a halt 
again; another large drop, this one even more 
ominous than the one before. Our egos 


nised our location from a previous recon¬ 
naissance, and knew that we were fairly close 
to the end. Breathing a great gasp of relief, 
1 knew the major difficulties were over, and 
that we had survived them. It was a fun 
paddle down to the take out, a kilometre or 
so of continuous grade-three rapids. I was 
too weary to utilise some nice play spots as 
we glided past. Soon we were riding the final 
wave train into the small diversion dam-that 
then sends the West Kiewa underground as 
part of the Kiewa hydroelectric scheme. As 
we struggled up the bank, we thought back 
to the walk to the put in, which 
seemed a very long time ago. 
Our muscles reminded us that it 
was only a few hours. The elation 
of finishing our descent was ma¬ 
gical; the sense of accomplish¬ 
ment is everlasting. 

After a restful night's sleep we 
headed over to the East Kiewa 
valley. Still worn out from our 
journey the previous day, we 
decided not to run the upper 
East Kiewa, a serious grade-five 
creek, but attempted the lower 
section, a short but excellent 
stretch of water. The level was 
up and the weather again magni¬ 
ficent and this superb section 
of grade-four boating came to 
life. Like all rivers it is not to be 
underestimated; Scooter got him¬ 
self pinned sideways at the base 


White water at its best. Scott Wiltshire 
makes the line with ease: Upper West 
Kiewa River. 
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Kokatat 


four Comfort Zone 

with waterproof, breathable, durable 
Kokatat watersports wear. 

Call for a free catalogue. 


Paddle Sports Australia 
PO Box 141, Preston, Vic 3072 
\ www.paddlesports.com.au 
» Phone (03) 9478 3310. Fax (03) 9478 3119. 


What are you 
saving for? 

Invest ethically. 


Australian Ethical 
Investment 


phone 1800 021 227 now for a prospectus 
or visit our website www.austethical.com.au 
Applications for investment can only be made on the form 
contained in the current prospectus (dated 23/10/2000 and 
registered with ASIC) which is available from Australian Ethical. 
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WAIT, THAT’S NOT A BROWN TROUT! 








Track Notes 


Access 


The Kerries 

Off the beaten track in the Kosciuszko National Park, 
by John Siseman 


One of the many deuchts of walking 

in this region is the range of options open 
to you. The lack of serious scrub allows 
you to roam at will, exploring the open 
valleys and ridges and discovering the 
region's secrets for yourself. Furthermore, 
the area is not at all well known and there¬ 
fore has few visitors, so the chances are 
that you will have the mountains pretty 
much to yourself. The walk described here 
is but one possible route; add a day or two 
and you can explore the country beyond 
Mt Jagungal, the Crey Mare Range, Valen¬ 
tine Falls, Crooks Racecourse at the head 
of the Gungarlin River or any other evocat¬ 
ively named place nearby. 

When to go 

After the winter snows have gone, usually 
around the end of October, until the end 
of May is suitable. Probably the best months 
are December and January, the colourful 
alpine flowering season, although I favour 
late autumn with its crisp mornings, frozen 
tarns and swirling mists. 

Safety 

As there are few major features and few 
tracks, good navigational skills are required 
in this country. Much of the route is across 
untracked areas and even in fine weather 
it's possible to find yourself 'embarrassed' 


on occasion; when rain or fog obscure your 
vision, even greater care is required. Water 
and camp-sites abound and mountain huts 
provide more substantial accommodation 
in an emergency. 

Maps 

Central Mapping Authority of New South 
Wales Kosciusko, Berridale, Eucumbene and 
Khancoban 1:50 000 topograhic maps. All 
four maps are required. 

Further reading 

Cood background reading to this region 
can be found in Huts of the High Country 
and Kosciusko to Kiandra, both by Klaus 
Hueneke. The Australian Alps Walking Track, 
by John Siseman also covers part of this 
walk. 


The Kerries area 



r/ctp 

AT A GLANCE 

Grade 

Medium 

Length 

Three days 

Type 

Mountain scenery, alpine 
grasslands, snow-gum forest, 
wild flowers 

Region 

Kosciuszko National Park 

Best time 

Late spring, summer, early 
autumn 

Special points 

Includes untracked walking 
with potential navigation 
difficulties 


Since the start and the finish of this walk 
are separated by about seven kilometres of 
road it is preferable to have two cars to 
avoid an unpleasant road bash at the start 
or finish. The walk starts at the junction of 
the Snowy and Gungarlin Rivers, about three 
kilometres downstream from Island Bend 
Pondage, and ends at Guthega Power Sta¬ 
tion on the road to Guthega ski village. 
Island Bend is 28 kilometres from jinda- 
byne; the Berridale and Kosciusko maps 
clearly show the route. There are plenty of 
camp-sites at Island Bend. 

Permits 

A New South Wales Parks entrance fee is 
payable at the park headquarters at Sawpit 
Creek for every car that enters Kosciuszko 
National Park; it costs $ 15 a day or $65 for 




















a yearly pass to all National Parks in New 
South Wales. Fires are not permitted any¬ 
where above 1800 metres in the park so 
fuel stoves must be carried and used. 

The walk 

Leave your car near the bridge across the 
Snowy River and walk north along the road 
to a junction with locked barriers. Here, 
you have a choice of routes: keep right to 
descend across the Gungarlin River before 
following the river upstream to Botherum 
Plain. The road ends in little over a kilo¬ 
metre and you are then left to make your 
own way along the north bank of the Gun¬ 
garlin. 

If you keep to the left at the locked barriers 
the route takes you over a hill, down to a 
bridge and across the Burrungubugge River. 
Continue to the right across the bridge and 
follow the transmission line over a ridge and 


down to the Gungarlin River a little north 
of Botherum Plain. The open valley of the 
Gungarlin once hosted gold-miners and 
cattlemen but is now the haunt of the 
occasional bushwalker and fisherman. 

Don't follow the road across the Gun¬ 
garlin; instead take the wheel tracks head¬ 
ing north up the valley, passing Davies Hut, 
a two-roomed weatherboard house built 
around 1911. Ford Teddys Creek and join 
another vehicle track, then turn left (west) 
along this latter track to ford Teddys Creek 
a second time before heading up the valley. 
Beyond the second ford, to the right of the 
track on a slight rise, is a pleasant camp-site 
near Napthalis Hut. 

After two further crossings of Teddys Creek, 
the wheel tracks swing round to the west; 
follow them through snow-gum forest to 
Brassy Gap. The gap is not named on the 
map but is about half a kilometre south of 
the Gungarlin West trig point. 


The track ends at Brassy Gap and from 
here you are on your own. Descend open 
grassland westward to the headwaters of 
the Burrungubugge River. A tussle with some 
scrub as you make your way across two 
streams is rewarded with an attractive camp¬ 
site close to Kidmans Hut. Standing at the 
edge of the forest, the corrugated iron hut, 
built in 1932, is pretty rough and it would 
have to be a very wild night before you 
would choose it as shelter over a warm, com¬ 
fortable tent. 

Day two 

The bridle track along the Burrungubugge 
River has long since disappeared, leaving 
you to find the best way through the scrub 
along the river. The scrub lets up after about 
a kilometre, where you should cross to the 
grassy flats on the south bank if you have 
not already done so. Keeping to the south 



Sue Baxter at a river crossing north of Mawson Hut. Chris Baxter 









Removes Giardia lamblia, 
Cryptosporidium cysts, Lead, 
Chlorine, Pesticides, 
Sediment,Taste and Odour. 
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it, Packtowl is 
re durable than 
inabe towels. Best 
all, it has super 
absorbency. The large 
Packtowl soaks up 
a full litre of water. 

Wring it out to release 90% of its 
absorbed liquid, and Packtowl is immediately 
ready to soak up more. 

Hang it in the breeze by its attached snap loop 
dry, or tumble dry at home. Packtowl is machine- or 
hand-washable and becomes softer with each washing. 
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of the main stream, climb south-west then 
west up a spur headed towards the Brassy 
Mountains. Scrubby forest soon gives way to 
an open, marshy plain through which flows 
the Burrungubugge River. Walk north-west 
across the plain, keeping away from the 
marshy river and head towards Cup and 
Saucer Hill. Make your way to the slightly 
higher western summit of the hill (1910 
metres). The summit rocks provide a view 
of the Kerries across the Valentine River 
valley and Mt jagungal to the north. 

Descend south-west from Cup and Saucer 
Hill, picking your way round boulders and 
through scrubby forest until you reach the 
open valley of the Valentine River. Ford the 
river upstream from the large pond and climb 
to the low ridge to the west. About one 
kilometre to the south, at the edge of the 
forest, is Mawson Hut, an overnight stop for 
both bushwalkers and ski-tourers. It's a suit¬ 
able excuse to stop for lunch. The large, 
comfortable, two-roomed hut was built by 
stockmen in the summer of 1930 and it has 
been a popular destination ever since. 

The best walking is yet to come. Immedi¬ 
ately behind Mawson Hut a foot track winds 
its way through snow gums, climbing gently 
towards the Kerries—a wonderful broad ridge, 
much of it above 2000 metres, with grassy 


meadows, sparkling streams, limpid tarns and 
outcrops of granite boulders. Away to the 
south-west stand the highest of Australia's 
peaks, stippled with snow in early summer 
and rolling into the blue haze of the distant 
horizon. 

Follow the backbone of the Kerries to the 
south; there is no track once you reach the 
grasslands except for a meandering line of 
cairns leading towards the Schlink Hilton, a 
large building in the valley below Schlink 
Pass—do not follow the cairns. Amble slowly 
along the ridge of the Kerries to its end at 
Gungartan Pass, a distance of almost five 
kilometres. In fine weather this is not a walk 
to be hurried; in foul weather it's a walk 
you would rather forget, in which case it 
would be prudent to escape by the track to 
the west. 

At Gungartan Pass, an exposed camp can 
be made near one of the small tarns at the 
head of the Valentine River or you could 
spend a stormy night in Tin Hut. This com¬ 
fortable little hut is nestled into a grove of 
snow gums at the head of Finns River and 
about one-and-a-half kilometres north-east 
of Gungartan Pass. No tracks lead to the 
hut and careful navigation is required to 
find it in poor weather. The hut was built 
specifically for ski-touring in 1926. 


Day three 

From Gungartan Pass climb to the rocky 
summit of Gungartan (2070 metres) about 
one kilometre to the south-east for more 
fine views. From here on it is mostly down¬ 
hill as you descend south at first, then south¬ 
east along Disappointment Spur. Again there 
isn't a track so pay attention to the map. The 
spur is a broad, exposed maze of small 
streams and tarns immediately beneath Gun¬ 
gartan. Pick your way across it before des¬ 
cending into the first major saddle on the ridge 
and entering snow-gum woodland. Keeping 
to the crest of the ridge, continue walking to 
the final small knoll at the southern end of 
the spur. At this point descend north-west 
to the vehicle track some 150 metres 
below. The road leads directly to the end of 
the walk at Guthega Power Station. Expect 
to come across some scrub but do not 
descend the spur directly to the power 
station or leave it earlier unless you enjoy 
some serious scrub-bashing. O 
Born in London, John Siseman has explored the high 
mountains of Victoria, Tasmania and New South Wales 
since arriving in Australia in the late 1950s. The know¬ 
ledge thus gained has proliferated into a number of 
useful bushwalking guides. He has trekked in the Hima¬ 
layas between bouts of employment in a Melbourne 
gear shop. 
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THE INDUSTRY-WIDE 
WATER PURIFIER CONTROVERSY: 
WHY MSR IS UNAFFECTED. 



SEA TO SUMMIT 


As you may know, several 
leading water purifiers 
have been removed from 
the market after failing to 
meet performance 
standards. You should 
know that no MSR filters 
are among these products. 

All MSR water filters are 
still available, still reliable. 

You won’t find iodinated resin in 
MSR products. 

All the affected products from other 
manufacturers use iodinated resin purification 
elements. MSR has always believed iodinated 
resin fails to consistently perform under 
real-world conditions with water of unknown 
quality such as what you encounter in 
popular bushwalking areas, and on trekking 
or travel destinations worldwide. That’s why 
we’ve never used iodinated resins. Instead, 
we rely on top-quality ceramics. 


Nothing outperforms 
ceramic technology 
in real-life situations. 

Absolutely no backpacking 
filter material surpasses 
ceramic for reliable field 
performance, plain and 
simple. In addition to 
unsurpassed filtering, 
ceramic elements can be scrubbed clean 
and renewed in the field time and time again, 
so you never need to carry bulky spare 
cartridges. Which is why we’ve gone so far 
as to patent our own ceramic extrusion 
process and to build our own ceramic 
element factory right in our Seattle 
headquarters. 

So don’t let industry issues cloud the 
waters. MSR filters are as trustworthy and 
reliable as ever. 

For more information, check out msrcorp.com 


AISR 


If you’d like to find your nearest MSR retailer, 
give us a call at Sea to Summit, or send a fax or email. 

Phone (08) 9221 6617 Fax (08) 9221 6618 Email seatosum@iinet.net.au 




Plateau 

pitie walking on Melbourne's doorstep, 
by John Chapman 


This elevated plateau is covered with 

snow gums and narrow, open snow plains. 
It provides delightful walking for much of 
the year. The main track to traverse the plat¬ 
eau is part of the Australian Alps Walking 
Track (AAWT). Unless you particularly like 
scrub-bashing all walks must follow the 
same track out and back. The suggested 
walk visits all the major features on the 
plateau and can easily be shortened if re¬ 
quired. 


When to go 


Late spring, summer and autumn offer 
ideal walking conditions. Water is rarely a 
problem except during summer. During 
drought periods the plateau is best avoided 
due to the risk of fire. It is covered in trees 
and protection from fire would be hard to 
find. During winter the plateau is normally 
covered by snow and is unsuitable for walk¬ 
ing. 


mm 

A GLANCE 

Grade Medium 
Length Two days 
Type Subalpine forests and plateau 
Region Baw Baw Plateau 



Best times Late spring, summer and 
autumn (October to May) 

Special points 

Snow-gum forest, open frost 
hollows 


Safety 

The numerous snow plains and timbered 
ridges make it easy to lose your way. All 
tracks are well defined and easy to follow. 
If you get disoriented while off track, head 
uphill as the main track across the plateau 
follows the highest ridgeline. The sides of 
the plateau are covered with dense re¬ 
growth forest and are best avoided. 

Take full waterproof equipment; this is 
an alpine region. Camp-fires are not allowed 
as the plateau has been declared a fuel 
stove-only area. 

Maps 

There are a number of maps to the plateau- 
some are designed specially for skiing. For 
bushwalking, the Baw Baw National Park 
1:50 000 Bush Maps sheet has the best in¬ 
formation and is the recommended map 
for the area. Alternatively you can use the 
Tyers Junction and Mount Baw Baw 1:25 000 
Vicmaps. They are clearer but lack some 
walking information. 


Mushroom Rocks, Mt Erica, Victoria. 
John Siseman 








Access 

The Baw Baw Plateau is about 120 kilo¬ 
metres east of Melbourne. From Melbourne 
follow the Princes Freeway east past Warra- 
gul to Moe, 134 kilometres from Melbourne. 
Leave the freeway and enter the town centre, 
turn left and continue north for 34 kilo¬ 
metres to the tiny town of Erica. Drive through 
the town and follow the Thomson Valley 
road north for ten kilometres, then turn left 
on to the signposted Mt Erica road. Follow 
this narrow road, climbing for five kilometres 
to the car park. 

If the group has two vehicles, a car shuttle 
to the Mt St Gwinear car park will shorten 


The track climbs steeply for two kilometres 
to the open rock slabs near the summit of 
Mt Erica. There are good views to the south. 
The track then heads north for one kilo¬ 
metre to a small creek and a side track to 
an old hut site. If needed, this is a sheltered 
camp-site. 

Continue to follow the AAWT. It climbs on 
to Talbot Peak, which is covered in trees. From 
there the track winds its way north-east across 
the undulating plateau for five kilometres to 
a track junction near a rock shelter. 

The track on the right leads to Mt St Gwin¬ 
ear; you'll continue to follow it tomorrow. 
Keep following the main track north-west 
for one kilometre to the summit of Mt St 


top has good views to the west over the ski 
resort. Return along the same track. 

From the saddle head north-east down to 
Mustering Flat. There's no track and the 
easiest walking is back towards the Mt St 
Gwinear summit, then following the broad 
ridge. There is some scrub near the top, and 
the forest becomes more open as you ap¬ 
proach the flat. The descent should take 
about 15 minutes. Camp just inside the trees 
on the ridge or out on the snow plain. 

Day two 

Start with a side-trip to Mt Whitelaw. From 
Mustering Flat climb back up to the main 
track that runs over Mt St Phillack. Fol¬ 
low the AAWT north-east for four kilo¬ 
metres to the ruins of Whitelaw Hut. 
Continue along the track for a further 
one-and-a-half kilometres to where Mt 
Whitelaw is seen to the right. Leave the 
track and climb to the summit. As on 
most of the plateau, trees restrict the 
views. Return to Mustering Flat by the 
same route. 

Collect your packs and start from the 
south-western end of Mustering Flat to 
the south-east, climbing to the saddle 
500 metres north-east of Mt St Phillack. 
A rough, unmarked track can be fol¬ 
lowed; it becomes clearer as you enter 
the saddle. Follow this track south-east 
down the open valley to North Cascade 
Creek. From there a short climb leads 
to the track on Mt St Gwinear. 

Make a short side-trip east to the 
summit. It has good views over the val¬ 
ley of the Thomson River. If you made 
a car shuttle, continue eastward, following 



This hut, on the Baw Baw Plateau, 
is threatened by a nearby logging 
coupe. Stephen Curtain 


the second day. From the Mt Erica road junc¬ 
tion, follow the Thomson Valley road north a 
further five kilometres, then turn left. Con¬ 
tinue along unsealed roads for eight kilo¬ 
metres to Rocky Knob, then turn left again 
for the final five kilometres to the car park. 

The walk 

From the Mt Erica car park follow the 
clearly marked walking track heading north 
into the forest. This climbs very gently for 
one kilometre to pass a large rock which 
provides shelter on wet days. Soon after the 
rock the track climbs on to a large ridge 
where it swings round to the south-west 
and enters a region of huge, rounded granite 
outcrops and tall snow gums. 

This is known as Mushroom Rocks and 
there is shelter from the weather under the 
boulders if needed. Some of the rocks are 
easy to climb and provide views of the area. 
There are many tracks here and it is easy to 
lose the main one. To continue walking, 
follow the AAWT markers west from the 
rocks. 



Phillack. While this is the highest mountain 
on the plateau, it is covered with trees and 
has few views. Continue north-west down 
to the next saddle to a track junction. 

Drop your packs here for a side-trip to 
Mt Baw Baw. Follow the signposted track 
west through snow gums and across several 
snow plains for three kilometres to the sum¬ 
mit. There are several tracks around this peak. 
When you meet the ski trail, cross it and 
500 metres further on turn left and follow 
the walking track to the summit. The rocky 


the old vehicle track. This descends for two- 
and-a-half kilometres to the Mt St Gwinear 
car park. 

To return to Mt Erica from the summit of 
Mt St Gwinear follow the walking track 
south-west. A brief climb leads to the rock 
shelter and the AAWT. Turn left and follow 
the same route as yesterday back to the Mt 
Erica car park. O 

Bushwalking writer John Chapman has been contributing 
to Wild since issue one. His favourite place is still Tasmania 
although he regularly visits all other Australian States. 
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DEAL 

Phone 

( 03 ) 9826 8483 

or visit 

www.rock.com.au 

for details. 


At Last - a pack that is 

100% Waterproof 
Comfortable 
Durable 
Stylish 

and... 

AUSTRALIAN MADE 

What more could you want? 
Available at leading outdoor stores. 

For further information: 

Phone: 03 5134 8889 



Fax: 03 5134 8989 

E-mail: info(®Ditchblack.com.au 



WEB SITE 

Gatet/ay iff outdoor* 

Visit the Web sites of these leading outdoors enterprises at the click of a 
button from the Wild Web site, www.wild.com.au 
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You can see all the latest Wild Directories and Classified ads on the Wild Web site. 

See what's in the current issue of Wild, and order subscriptions, back issues, 

M/Z/c/GUIDES and other Wild products. 

l/vww. wild, com.au 
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Model: Assault II • High strength dome design • Continuous pole sleeves 
• 7001 T6 or optional Easton 7075 E9 Aluminium poles, locking pole tips • Hot tape seam 
sealed lap felled seams • Stormtech II fly fabric • Total weight 3.5kg • In use weight 3.1 kg 
fairydown@arthurellis.co.nz www.fairydown.co.nz 


Fairydown 

proven in the world’s extremes 
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Yes, 85 grams. That’s the new MSR PocketRocket! It also measures 


only 10 centimetres long, boils water in just 3V 2 minutes and simmers 
with perfect control. Serrated pot-supports make for stable cooking yet 
the whole shebang folds into a tiny packing case. The crowning glory: 


it uses MSR's remarkably efficient, cold-tolerant, widely available 
IsoPro™ fuel canisters. A perfect Fast & Light™ combo for wilderness 
trips and alpine ascents. 


The PocketRocket. A serious stove 


in a very small package, from MSR. AiSR 

The competition heats up once again. 

If you’d like to find your nearest MSR retailer, give us a SEA TO SUMMIT 

call at Sea to Summit, or send a fax or email. 

Phone (08) 9221 6617 Fax (08) 9221 6618 
Email seatosum@iinet.net.au 





Gear Survey 


Lightweight stoves 

Going out with a blaze of glory, by Sven Klinge 



It's good to have simmer control on the stove! Huw Kingston 


You're in the nine-to-five rat race 

and you can hear the call of the wild, but 
after a week of being immersed in the 
wilderness, civilisation is calling you back. 
Why? A lot of the time it's the food. There's 
only so much processed, freeze-dried powder 
we can stomach. A nicely cooked meal is 
one of life's pleasures but there's no reason 
to miss out in the bush. Furthermore, stoves 
are becoming a requirement for walkers 
due to the escalating number of National 
Parks where fires are prohibited. 

Stoves, like other gadgets, have caused 
rivalries between users of the various types. 
There are die-hard Trangia owners, gas- 
stove advocates and multifuel proponents. 
Which stove to buy is an issue that depends 
on the circumstances: Some stoves burn 
faster, others burn a variety of fuels. Some 
are strong, others are economical. 


The old pierced-canister system has not 
been reviewed as it is outdated. 

Fuel 

The fuels listed are in order of efficiency 
from most to least efficient. Where the effi¬ 
ciency of the fuels is roughly equal, prefer¬ 
ence has been given to cleaner-burning 
fuels as they are less likely to clog the fuel 
line of your stove. 

Gas 

The problem with butane (the most com¬ 
mon form of gas for lightweight stoves) is 
that it can't evaporate when the temperat¬ 
ure falls below freezing point. Buying a pro- 
pane-butane mixture will increase the per¬ 
formance of your gas stove in colder temper¬ 
atures. Isobutane is another alternative. It has 


a lower boiling-point than butane and delivers 
about 50 kilojoules of energy a gram. 

You'll need about eight grams of gas to 
boil one litre of water. 

Shellite 

Known in the USA as white gas, Shellite is 
recommended by most liquid/multifuel stove 
manufacturers as it bums relatively cleanly. 
It is also one of the most efficient liquid 
fuels and less than nine grams will boil a 
litre of water. It is reasonably volatile and 
needs to be handled with care. Shellite has 
similar properties to petrol. 

Lighter fuel 

Like Shellite, lighter fuel bums with a con¬ 
sistent and efficient flame. When storing 
lighter fuel at home, ensure that children do 
not have access to it, as its fumes are quite 
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If you are seeking a 
career in the outdoor 
recreation industry,; 
this is a unique . V, 
opportunity t^stfldy, 
work and life in tlie 
alpine resorf of 
Mt Buller. 


It’s 

not Just 
another 
GPS! 


CDMPR55 


The new 
SILVA GPS 
Multinavigator 

with features unmatched 
by any other GPS: 

♦ Electronic compass 

♦ GPS navigation 

♦ 1 m altimeter accuracy 
♦ Barometer 

♦ Weather forecast 

Only $795 

(including GST) 

For free, illustrated brochure 
and your nearest stockist, 
contact Australian distributors: 


MACSON TRADING CO PTY LTD 

44 Alexandra Parade 
Clifton Hill, Melbourne, 3068 
Tel: (03) 9489 9766 
Fax: (03) 9481 5368 
Email: info@macson.com.au 


Mt Buller... 

The place to study 
for a career in the 
Outdoor Recreation 
Industry 


Australian Alpine Institute 

PO Box 58. Mt Buller. 3723. 71 056 764 080 


LA 


TROBE 


MT 


BU 


LLE 


Tel: (03) 5733 7000 


L D 




i We will recognise your 
, current skills as 
f credits towards your 
qualification (RPL) and 
assist you to gain any 
1 additional skills that 
f you might need to 
become qualified. We train 
Outdoor Leaders to the 
latest National Standard. 

Get qualified in Abseiling, 
Rockclimbing, Canoeing, 
Kayaking, Bushwalking, 
Navigation, Mountain Biking & 
Ropes Courses. Plus electives in 
ATSIC, Remote Operations, 4WD & 
Camp Craft, Instructional skills and 
Adventure-based counselling. 

You’ll benefit from our flexible delivery 
and distance education strategies. 

I Call Worthwild on (07) 3833 4330 
or 0413157 358 or email: 
info@worthwild.com.au 
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www.jagged-globe.co.uk 


Worldwide Mountaineering 
Specialists 

• Mountaineering 

• Private expedition 
support 

• Canadian ice-climbing 

• New Zealand climbs Formerly Himalayan 

and courses Kingdoms Expeditions 

Himalayan trekking peaks and professionally 
guided, high-altitude mountaineering 
expeditions, including the Seven Summits. 

Jagged Globe |H| ITB 

PO Box 1 33, Hampton,Victoria 3188 Bf ifl 
Tel: (03) 9598 2922 Fax: (03) 9533 5599 

Email: gsports@ocean.com.au 


Contact Jagged Globe for your 
FREE colour brochure 



GLOBE 


YOUR ONE STOP MAP SHOPS 




MELBOURNE'S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


SPECIALTY BUSHWALKING 
MAPS 

BUSHWALKING 
BOOKS AND GUIDES 

COMPASSES, 

GPS RECEIVERS 

AND NAVIGATION ACCESSORIES 



CREDIT CARDS & EFTPOS AVAILABLE 


@ Melbourne Map Centre 

738-740 WAVERLEY ROAD, CHADSTONE, VIC. 3148 
Phone : (03) 9569-5472 Fax : (03) 9569-8000 
259 HIGH STREET, KEW, VIC. 3101 
Phone : (03) 9853-3526 Fax : (03) 9853-4888 





anatomically directed design 

Footwear design which adheres more closely to the human form and biomechanics. ADD™ relaxes 
the foot, maximises the ability of the foot and leg to stabilize and cushion impact freeing your 
muscles to reach the goal, not fight the fit of your boot. 



support 

differential 
maleolar pads 


stability 


lateral tongue 


control 

asymmetrical closure 


comfort 

first metatarsal 
accommodation 


Experience the Garmont ADD™ range at your local outdoor retailer. 

For your nearest Garmont stockist contact Sitro Group Australia Pty Ltd (03) 9543 9533 or www.sitro.com 
or in New Zealand contact ABER Limited - 0800 161 161 
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A CAREER 


LIKE NO OTHER 



Tropical North Queensland 
Institute of TAFE, Cairns, 
is offering Certificate II & IV 
in Outdoor Recreation. 

Enjoy the great Tropical North 
Queensland lifestyle while studying in 
one of the best outdoor environments 
in the world. Unparalled adventure 
tourism opportunities, one hour to 
Wet Tropics, Great Barrier Reef and 
Savannah Gulf Country with Wild 
Rivers, uninhabited coastline and 
rugged mountain wilderness. 

Study: 

• White Water Kayaking/Canoeing 

• Sea Kayaking _ 

• River Rescue 

• Wilderness Fir st Aid 

• Advanced navigation 

• Rockclimbing/abseiling 

• Bushwalking/expeditioning 

• Guiding techniques 
Nationally accredited modules, Austudy 
Approved, Excellent Student Support 
Services and Most outdoor gear supplied. 


STARTS: Feb 11, 2002 


Applications Close: 
Nov 15, 2001 


Contact the Outdoor 
Recreation Department on 

07 4042 2408 

or Fax 07 4042 2438 and ask 
for an information package. 

e-mail: 

outdoor.recreation@det.qld.gov.au 


El TAFE 

Real Skills for Real Jobs $ ™ Queensland 


toxic. You can buy lighter fuel in most out¬ 
doors shops. 

Kerosene 

Kero is cheap and available in most coun¬ 
tries. Although it's not as volatile as Shellite, 
it does require priming. Kerosene takes about 
ten per cent longer to boil a litre of water than 
Shellite, so you should allow a bit extra when 
you're planning how much fuel to carry. 

Methylated spirits 

Metho is cheap and widely available but 
much less efficient than other liquid fuels. 
Almost twice the weight in fuel is required 
to boil the same quantity of water. 


Buy right 

• When choosing a stove, consider the 
amount of alpine use, frequency of 
overseas travel, types of food prepared, 
as well as your personal requirements 
of weight, size and price. 

• Ensure that all gas stoves have AGA 
(Australian Gas Association) approval. 

• Consider the environmental impact. 
Gas canisters are not reusable or re¬ 
cyclable and must be thrown away. A 
good-quality aluminium fuel bottle can 
last a lifetime. 

• It is illegal to take gas canisters on 
aeroplanes. Although the screw-type 
mount is becoming more prevalent, 
you may not be able to find compatible 
canisters in your country of destination. 
Many airlines won't even allow empty 
fuel bottles on a plane if they have 
been used in the past, no matter how 
well-aired and -rinsed they are. It's 
best to check with the airline to 
confirm its policy. 


Unleaded petrol and diesel 

While relatively cheap and widely available, 
petrol and diesel are 'last-resort' fuels as the 
same additives that keep your car running 
will carbonise and clog the fuel lines. 

Weight 

The weights quoted in the table refer to the 
stove burner and fuel canister/bottle but ex¬ 
clude pots, windshields and servicing access¬ 
ories (with the exception of the models 
purchased and used as a complete system 
including pots). Varying quantities of fuel are 
required for different stoves. For liquid fuel 
stoves, the 'fuel weight' given is the amount of 
fuel required to boil ten litres of water; for 
gas stoves it is the weight of a full canister. 

Boiling time 

Boiling times are perhaps the most contro¬ 
versial stove statistics. Air temperature, water 
temperature, water impurities, altitude, the 
amount, type and pressure of the fuel, use 
of windshields and heat reflectors, and even 
the shape of the pot and the metal from 
which it is constructed may affect the boiling 


time. The times given by the manufacturers 
are normally for water at 21 ‘C. 

The table quotes the times claimed by 
the manufacturers, using isobutane, Shellite 
or methylated spirits. When testing the stoves, 
the surveyor was not able to achieve the 
claimed boiling times. 

Safety 

The liquid multifuel stoves are generally more 
dangerous due to the volatility of the fuels 
used. Ventilation is also an issue and cooking 
in confined spaces can be dangerous. Raring 
on any stove system is an ever-present con¬ 
cern, but this is especially a risk with Shellite. 
A naked flame inside a nylon tent is not a 
good idea. If it's raining, the vestibule (or 
annexe) should be used for cooking. 

Stability 

The wider the base of the stove in pro¬ 
portion to its height, the better its stability. 
Many stoves have fold-out legs to add stability. 
Serrated edges on the stove supports help 
to prevent your pot from toppling off. 

Gas stoves resting on a standard butane 
screw-mount canister will be much higher 
than they are wide and are therefore the 
least stable. 

Heat control 

Freeze-dried meals only require you to add 
boiling water, so an 'all-or-nothing' stove is 
adequate. For more creative recipes, a good 
chef needs control over the heat output. 
Gas stoves have the best heat control. They 
reach optimal temperature quickly and most 
can be finely adjusted. The good news is that 
the gap between multifuel and gas stoves is 
closing. 

Maintenance 


A gas stoves generally doesn't need any real 
maintenance but if it breaks down in the 
field, you won't be able to do anything about 
it until you can get to a servicing outlet. Multi¬ 
fuel stoves need servicing tools such as thin 
wires and spanners as well as lubricants, 
and o-rings or jets to replace worn parts. Multi¬ 
fuel stoves are prone to clogging but can be 
fixed in the field with a little know-how. 

Tips for efficient use 

Protect your stove from the wind. This will 
reduce boiling times and you will use less 
fuel. Also try to insulate the canister from cold 
ground or snow. When the gas in butane- 
based canisters evaporates, it cools the re¬ 
maining gas, reducing the efficiency of the 
stove. A wrap-around foil that reflects heat 
from the stove back on to the canister may 
also be helpful. O 

Sven Klinge is a Sydney-based bushwalker and canyon 
enthusiast. He has written a number of outdoor guides 
on walking, mountain-biking and camping. He spends a 
lot of his time outdoors in the sandstone parks near 

This survey was refereed by Stephen Curtain. 
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Gear Survey 


Gaiters 

The low-down on lower-leg protection, by Darren Green. 
Photos by the author 



Gaiters 


sand, mud or grass seeds. They are reputed 
to shield the covered limbs of the wearer 
from the fangs of snakes, and they'll protect 
your skin from prickly or abrasive surfaces. 
In some respects gaiters are like an exten¬ 
sion of your boots. In this survey the author 
appraises some of the gaiters on the market 
and considers several features to watch 
when buying a pair. Not all available brands 
have been surveyed. 


Snov 
4 Gore 

J ^Kodr 
' 


A GAITER IS A FUNCTIONAL, PROTECTIVE 

covering for the lower leg and/or ankle. In 
some circumstances gaiters may be hot, un¬ 
comfortable or unpleasant to wear, and they 
are perceived as silly or trendy by some 
people. They also have their staunch ad¬ 
mirers. Gaiters should prevent your shoes 
and socks from filling up with water, snow. 


'Before'. Even when wearing gaiters 
you still need to 'look before you 
leap'. Above right, 'After'. Let's hope 
he's wearing a crutch gaiter as well! 


















n * al 4>. Nepal's 

Top Cultural/ 
SUER??*' Adventure 

^ TAdventur^ ^ Company 

Trekking Ex Kathmandu 

15 Days Everest Base Camp A$2100 

20 Days Everest Gokyo A$2505 

over Chola Pass 

14 Days Annapurna Sanctuary A$1905 

20 Days Annapurna Circuit A$2325 

Nepal Mountain, Rivers, Jungles A$2040 
Plus many more trips including 
Trekking Peaks 
1 to 3 weeks Mountain Biking 
Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim, Bhutan & India. 
Himalaya Expeditions 
Tel: 03 9598 2922 Fax: 03 9533 5599 
PO Box 133 Hampton Vic 3188 
Aust E-mail: mike@HimexNepal.com 
Website: http://www.himalayas.org 



• j*j%j% j •j*••• 

1 IMAGINE SAYING * 

“ ANYTHING YOU • 

• WANT TO 50000 * 

i INTERESTED READERS * 

• (AND THOUSANDS 1 

• MORE ON-LINE] FOR j 

J AS LITTLE AS $15! • 

™ Wild Classifieds are your trading post. Whether 
•J you're selling old gear or promoting your club or • 
% business, Wild Classifieds are the cheap and (j) 
. effective way of getting your message across. For ^ 
2T only $1.50 a word (minimum $15) you will reach 
® thousands of wilderness enthusiasts Australia-wide, ® 
j and many more world-wide on www.wild.com.au % 
% Simply phone, fax, email or write (contact details % 
. are on page 7) to tell us the wording of your ad, ^ 
IT pay for it with a cheque or credit card (over the 
® phone with your credit card if you wish) and we ® 
j will take care of the rest. mm % 

• J% J 
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FREECALL 1800 671 109 

Contact us for more information, a free bush recipe booklet, a brochure or your nearest stockist. 
Hillmark Industries Pty Ltd: 664 South Road, Glandore SA 5037 
www.hillmark.com.au 


the outdoors in 


The absolute Ultimate 
in Hiking, Bushwalking 
& Climbing Footwear. 


Now available at selected 
retailers Australia-wide including: 

Adventure Camping & Fishing - 
Wangaratta (03) 5722 4622 
Outbound Camping - Bendigo (03) 5443 0070 
Adventure Camping & Apparel - 
Albury (02) 6021 6200 


Stager p Sport 

Stager Sport Australia Pty Ltd 
PO Box 29N Armadale North VIC 3143 
Tel: (03) 9529 2954 Fax: (03) 9510 0954 
Email: meindl@bigpond.com 
Visit our Website: www.stagersport.com 


HIGH SPEED DRIERS 


EAT LIKE A KING AWAY FROM 
YOUR CASTLE. 


Make your own great tasting, 
inexpensive dried meals 
for your next outdoor 
adventure with 
Australia’s fastest 
and most powerful 
food dehydrators! 


Dry your favourite 
recipes then simply 
add water, heat and enjoy! 

Dehydrated food is light and compact. The Ezidri Snackmaker dries up to 
15 trays at once and is perfect for fruits, vegetables, meat, soups and casseroles. 
3 models available: Classic $149, Snackmaker $199, Ultra FD1000 $369 (rrp) 
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Main materials 

'Main materials' refers to the fabric used in 
the construction of the gaiter. Some models 
incorporate more than one material where 
durability or abrasion may be a problem. 
Some use another for breathability (or vent¬ 
ilation). Some gaiters are designed to be rigid, 
or stiff in construction, to keep the gaiter 
upright around your leg. 

Closure type 

'Closure type' refers to the means by which 
the two sides of the gaiter are joined as 
they wrap around your leg. Zippers, press- 
studs, Velcro, or combinations of these, are 
the most popular fasteners. Velcro is less 
likely to fail in the field but its grip is slowly 
reduced over time (repairs or cleaning should 
be completed before your next trip). Zip¬ 
pers or press-studs require cleaning to en¬ 
sure a smooth action or they may be difficult 
to manage in cold, wet conditions. The 
effectiveness of the closure type is reflected 
in the price range; the more expensive 
models have wider Velcro and additional 
features. 

Closure position 

The best position of the closure (front, side, 
or back) depends on personal preference 
and several questions arise. Is the closure awk¬ 
ward for you to do up, or undo? Will either 
closure catch or scuff the opposite gaiter with 
a normal walking action? Will the closure 
come apart if snagged? Manufacturers have 
designed a 'better' gaiter with some of these 
questions in mind; however, everybody 
walks differently, particularly in bush terrain. 
On most models a hook fastens on to the 
laces to keep the gaiter in place. 

Top closure/adjustment 

The top closure/adjustment keeps the gaiter 
in place and aids somewhat in waterproofing 
the lower leg and boot of the wearer. Like 
the proverbial sock that keeps falling around 
your ankle, some gaiters won't stay up; a well- 
designed top closure may eliminate the prob¬ 
lem. It also helps to prevent rain and other 
annoying substances from entering from the 
top. Typical closure methods are a Velcro 
strap and buckle or an elasticised draw-cord 
held taut by a quick-release clip. 

Boot fastening 

Gaiters must be attached to the boot to en¬ 
sure maximum waterproofing, scuff resistance 
and comfort. The boot-fastening system holds 
the gaiter close to your boot by a strap 
under the sole. Fastening methods include 
straps (belt and buckle), elasticised cord, or 
laces, which are tied into place. As the 
fastener goes under the boot, the question 
in most people's mind is 'How well do they 
wear?' Belt-and-buckle-style straps are made 
from heavy-duty materials and last very 
well. In contrast, cord or laces will wear out, 
but they are available from most outdoors 
gear shops and the cost is minimal. Gaiters 
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TATONKA 

Zanzibar 

The all-purpose 
travel pack 


X^LaKaG’^'' 5fCS?aD[p 


Tatonka’s versatile new Zanzibar 
has the advantages of a suitcase 
and the comfort and ease of a 
trekking rucksack. Features 
include: 

• generously padded shoulder- 
straps and hip-belt 

• a variety of carrying 
possibilities 

• quick packing and unpacking 
like a suitcase 

• a ‘zip-away’ harness system (it 
can be carried like a suitcase) 

• a detachable day pack 

• a removable divider between 
the main compartments 

• multiple internal pockets and 
mesh dividers 

Available in medium and large 
sizes. 

For more information, contact: 

Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 

Tel: (03) 9775 1916 

Fax: (03) 9775 1917 

Email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 

Or visit our Web site: 

www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 


NIKWAX 


For more information please contact us at: 

Outdoor Survival Australia, 
12 Leah Grove, 
Carrum Downs VIC 3201 
Ph 03 9775 1916 
www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 


• Protects backpack/luggage 
in airport transit 

• Locks backpack/luggage 
to secure fixture 

• Deters theft, pilfering and 
tampering 

• Prevents slashing from 
knives (100% slashproof) 

• Comes with padlock 

Available from all 
good outdoors stores 


Street-smart travel security 

For more information, contact 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 
Tel: 03 9775 1916 Fax: 03 9775 1917 
Email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 

www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
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TECHNICAL MOUNTAIN JACKETS GD SALOPETTES 
WINDSHIELD Git EXPEDITION & MICROFLEECE 


Call 0408 557 208 GD Email: info@makalu.com.au 
Web: www.makalu.com.au 


with hooks or eyelets only allow the user to 
select their own under-boot strap. What you 
should consider is the degree of difficulty in 
fastening and unfastening them in cold, wet 
or snowy conditions. 

Height 

'Height' refers to the position of the top of the 
gaiter on the leg in normal use. Most gaiters 
surveyed come up to a point just below the 
knee, while others cover only the ankles or 
socks of the wearer. Height is a matter of 
personal preference and expected use. If 


Buy right 

• When shopping for gaiters it's a good 
idea to try them on over your own 
boots. 

• Not all boots are alike-you may find 
it useful to have two pairs of gaiters— 
one for bushwalking and another to fit 
over your bulky Telemark boots or 
plastic mountaineering boots. You may 
prefer an ankle gaiter for spring skiing 
or warm-weather bushwalking. 

• Consider the sort of wear your gaiters 
are likely to get-are you likely to put 
pressure on the inner panels (abrasion 
from metal-edged skis, or the spikes 
of a pair of crampons) or on the outer 
panels (scrub-bashing)? You may like 
to buy gaiters that have a reinforced 
zone or are made with stronger fabric, 
depending on your intended use. 


keeping grass seeds out of your socks is the 
only prerequisite, ankle gaiters are a good 
choice. Those who are walking in wet grass, 
amongst prickly shrubs or snow, or are fearful 
of snakes may choose a knee-high gaiter. 

Comfort 

'Comfort' is the surveyor's overall assess¬ 
ment of how easy the gaiter is to put on or 
take off, how tight or restrictive the closures 
are, whether any chafing of the skin seemed 
likely, how the full movement of the lower 
leg and ankle was affected, and any other 
comfort factors. 

Design 

The 'design' rating of the gaiter is based on 
an overall assessment by the surveyor. It 
considers design features, the longevity and 
waterproofness of the materials, all closure 
types and function, comfort (as described 
above), and takes price into account Design 
may also be regarded as 'value for money'. 

Price 

Prices are current at going to press, but may 
vary between retail outlets; they are in¬ 
cluded as a guide only. O 

Darren Green is a student at La Trobe University in Bendigo. 
He enjoys photography and observing reptiles in the 
bush when he is not studying. 

This survey was refereed by Scott Drummond. 
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The new Primus Himalaya VariFuel 
(LFS 3278) lightweight stove runs on 
liquid fuels like kerosene, white spirit 
and other petroleum based fuels. 

The low centre of gravity gives extra 
stability and the anti-slip pot supports 
allow the pot to sit firmly on the stove, 
even when the ground is uneven. 
IPutpiy: 2800 W. Weight 424 gm. 


PRIMUS 


The Multi Fuel System. 

I The PRIMES Himalaya MultiPuel (MBS 3288) 
(left) runs bn economicalTP gas cartridges as 
well as on liquid fuels like kerosene, White 
spirit and other pqtrbleum based fuels. 

The best of both worlds! 




GSI Lexan® Wine Glasses & Flutes are the perfect 
addition for your next camping trip or picnic. The 
patent-pending design unscrews at the midpoint 
of the stem, so the base can be compactly 
snapped into the bowl for packing and storage. 
Super lightweight and nearly indestructible, yet 
elegantly shaped. 


Bugaboo ™ Teflon ' /Aluminium Cook-sets 


Glacier Stainless Steel ™ Cook-sets 

Glacier Stainless Steel 1 ” cook-sets are finely crafted culinaQi 
pieces for the practising gourmet and are crafted from 18/8 
stainless steel. The mirror-bright finish looks greatl All pieces 

rounded 


act as fry pans. DiamondBack gripper and mesh storage-bag 
included The five- and seven-piece sets include a bonus nylon 
mini-spatula. 


Treat yourself to an absolutely delicious espresso w 
these compact little appliancesl They are crafted from 
ruggedyet lightweight aluminium. Simpjy fill the basket 
with well-ground coffee, add water to valve level and 
screw the unit shut Place it on your stove at low heat 
and within minutes, the steam pipe delivers a flavourful 
cup of European-stylc brew. Available in one- and 
four-cup sizes: red, blue, green or polished. 

I Or if you prefer to brew great 
coffee regardless of where you 
re. try the new Lexan® 
ivaPress™! 
effect for camping 
backpacking boats, caravans 
and car camping Just add 
boiling water to coffee 
grounds, let stand for a minute 
or two and you will have a 
perfect cup of fresh coffee. The GSI lavaPrcss is 
dishwasher safe and can also be used for preparing 


Exclusively distributed In Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd 
Ph: 1800 634 853 

e-mail gslinfuOspelean.com.au hUp:/Avwwspdean com ai 


plate and knife, fork. 


spoon and teaspoon. 

And they won t bum your fingers! Colours: cutlery - 
Eggshell or Emerald (above), plates and bowls - Smoke or 
Emerald. Cutlery is available in bulk, or in three- or four- 


LEXAN® Waterproof 
Utility Boxes are nearjy 
indestuctible. and 
available in three sizes. 
They are clear, so you 

and have attachment 
loops to tie them down 
secure|yl 
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Equipment 


A little light in your life 


If you want to go ultra-lightweight, a 
key-chain-sized LED torch may be 
just what you need—they are tiny, 
weigh next-to-nothing, their light lasts 
for hours and they are surprisingly 
bright. A tip for safe use: if you bite a 
pinch grip torch to activate it hands 
free', be careful not to swallow it! 
They're that tiny. 

Zen Imports distributes the Photon 
Micro-Light, a five-and-a-half gram 


and has a bum time of 12-14 hours. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies, 
phone (02) 9438 2266. RRP $22.95. 

Petzl has expanded its range with 
the addition of three new torches. The 
Zoom Zora is based on the classic 
Zoom headtorch, but it has a six volt 
power supply for a longer burn time. 
At 185 grams it is slightly heavier than 
the original Zoom. The Zoom Zora 
Belt is an alternative system. It comes 



The 64 gram Petzl Zipka is an LED torch with an ultra¬ 
light elastic strap. 


torch. Micro-Light I is activated by a 
squeeze, while Micro-Light II also has 
the option of an on-off switch. The 
beam of the torch comes in a range of 
seven colours and the colour affects 
the battery life. The green, white, blue 
and turquoise beams last for 12 con¬ 
tinuous hours, while the yellow, orange 
and red beams last 120 continuous 
hours. (Here's a buy-right' tip: go for 
the yellow, orange or red.) For further 
information and stockists, contact Zen 
Imports (02) 9818 1955. Micro-Light I 
RRP $25, Micro-Light II RRP $40. 

The Princeton Tec Pulsar is a key- 
chain torch that weighs seven grams. 
The Pulsar is activated by a pinch grip 


with an extension lead that allows you 
to attach the battery pack to your belt 
to reduce the weight on your head. 
Zoom Zora RRP $90 and Zoom Zora 
Belt (215 grams) RRP $125. 

The Petzl Zipka is the same light¬ 
weight LED torch as the Tikka (see 
Wild no 79) but it has a roll-up strap 
system that is more compact and light¬ 
weight It weighs 64 grams, takes three 
AAA batteries and it has a burn time 
of 150 hours. You can wear it on your 
head, wrist or ankle. RRP $100. For 
more information on Petzl torches, get 
on the phone to Spelean, toll-free 
1800 634 853 or see the Petzl Web 
site: www.petzl.com 


GPS innovations 


The Benefon Esc! Personal Navigation 
Phone is the first of its kind on the market. 
It features a 12-channel GPS navigator, 
electronic maps, personal organiser and 
dual-band GSM phone. The large screen 
displays maps and other information such 
as location, speed and a trip odometer and 
the unit comes with software that allows 
you to load your own maps. It weighs 174 
grams and measures 129 x 49 x 23 milli¬ 
metres. It also has an SOS button which 
will send your location to a monitoring 
centre. (In a lesser emergency, you could 
just use the phone to ring your mum.) 


The unit is able to locate other Benefon 
Esc! users on your electronic map and guide 
you to them—although with a recommended 
retail price of around $1700, yours may be 
the only one in the area. For further informa¬ 
tion, phone Benefon on (07) 3229 6466. 

MLR claims that the SP24 GPS is the 
longest lasting hand-held GPS on the mar¬ 
ket, with 36 continuous hours, or 100 eco¬ 
nomy hours, of battery life. It is a 12-chan¬ 
nel GPS which will fix your position in 12 
seconds (from a warm start). Distributed by 
Oceantalk, phone 1800 029 948 or (02) 
9905 7199 or. RRP $369. 


Bloody sick! 

In Wild no 80, we mentioned Rip Curl's 
new inner-layer garments designed for use 
in the mountains rather than in the surf. Its 
mountainwear range is under development 
at present and is expected to be in snow- 
sports outlets by 2002. The range will in¬ 
clude the Mountainwear jacket, a fully 
featured waterproof jacket made from 'Rip- 
lite 2.5 with Silk-Tec' (yet another new name 
to add to the collection of high-tech-light- 
weight-waterproof-breathable-durable 
fabrics). Rip Curl tells us that surfer Dave 
Keam thinks that 'this fabric is bloody sick'. 
So there's a great recommendation...we 
think? 

The jacket has waterproof-coated YKK 
zips, underarm gussets, a fold-down hood 
with four adjustment points and a detach¬ 
able powder-skirt. Phone Rip Curl for more 
information (03) 5261 0000. RRP $499. 

Teva feva 

Another company which has extended its 
range into new markets is Teva. Teva started 
out with sandals for river use, with tough, 
grippy rubber soles and nylon webbing. Its 
basic, durable sandals came to be the staple 
footwear for many outdoors pursuits. Since 
then Teva has developed new models with 
contoured soles, leather straps and, more re¬ 
cently, lightweight approach shoes. Teva's 
latest range of footwear features the same 
tough materials, but is aimed at the street- 
wear market. 



Teva's new street-wear-style shoe, 
the Cobra. 


The Cobra is a slip-on shoe; the upper is 
a waterproof, synthetic fabric with mesh 
panels, it has a shock-absorbing mid-sole 
and moulded Spider Rubber outsole. RRP 
$169. The Women's Quest is a lace-up 
shoe and we are told that it has a Traction 
Rubber sole and a supportive mid-sole with 
strapping system. It is made from sueded 
microfibre and reflective nylon webbing. 
RRP $219. Also in the new range is the 
Neutron, a neoprene bootee with a foot- 
and-heel strapping system and vulcanised rub¬ 
ber outsole. It looks like a shoe-style wet¬ 
suit bootee with a high-randed sole; it is 
probably designed for paddlers, but it may 
prove useful for canyoning or other semi 
water-based activities. RRP $85. Call Accent 
Group for further information, on (03) 
9427 9422. 
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Lighter, 

smaller, 

m — _ ~ 


The all-new Tamron AF28-200mm XR 
Zoom lens is the world’s lightest, most 
compact zoom lens in its class*. It’s an 
incredible 25% smaller and 28% lighter 
than its ground-breaking predecessor f . 


Tamron AF28-200mm XR 

Super Zoom fl3.8-S.6 Aspherical XR (IF) 

For Canon, Minolta, Nikon & PentaxAF 

• The world's most compact, lightweight lens in 
its class. Filter size of only 62mm made possible 
by large-scale reduction of lens diameter. 

• Remarkable downsizing has been achieved 
while maintaining the outstanding optical quality 
by the developement of a new optical system 
employing XR (Extra Refractive Index) glass and 
complex aspherical elements. 

• Moving Triple Cam developed to enable a more 
compact barrel that can accommodate more 
complex mechanisms. 

• A minimum shooting distance of 49cm over the 
entire zoom area - close enough for use as a 
standard zoom lens - with a maximum macro 


magnification of 1:4. 

• Zoom lock feature for enhanced portability. 

• Glare-reducing flower-shaped hood included as 
a standard accessory. 

• An attractive new exterior employs superior 
pearl black coating. 

• Available in Pearl Black or Silver finishes. 


TAmnon 

www. maxwell, com. au 


Sydney •Telephone (02) 9390 0210 
Melbourne • Telephone (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane •Telephone (07) 3245 1544 
To request a free Tamron brochure by e-mail: 

brochure@maxwell.com.au 



Kitchen sinh 

The bushwalking gear freaks among us can 
now take everything including the kitchen 
sink on their next adventure. The Kitchen 
Sink is a collapsible, nylon, water-tight 
basin which can hold up to ten litres of hot 
or cold water. Designed for washing dishes, 
bathing and water collection, it enables the 
user to throw in a bit of detergent without 
polluting the water source. It weighs 110 
grams and packs down to the size of a small 
camera. For more information, phone Sea 
to Summit on (08) 9221 6617. RRP $24.95. 



Sea to Summit's Kitchen Sink holds ten 
litres of hot or cold water and folds 


trix 

Cleaning your 
cooking gear 

The next-best thing 
to dry-cleaning, 
by Jeffrey Bond 

Before using your cooking pot. rub a bar 
of soap over the base. It will still get burnt 
by the flame but it will be much easier to 
clean. 

Another trick (for summer) is to leave 
some scouring pads soaking in dishwash¬ 
ing liqpid in a container outside where the 
sun can get to them. Over time the moisture 
evaporates, leaving a residue in the 
scouring pad. Cut the pad into usable 
pieces and take one along on your next 
trip. To use. wet your pots and utensils and 
scrub awayl Suds form easily, things get 
clean qpickly and you don’t have to worry 
about a container of dishwashing liqpid 
leaking in your pack. 


down to the size of a small camera. 


Juicy 

Leatherman has released a funky-looking 3k 
new line of tools called Juice. It has changed 
the matt silver finish to brightly coloured 
anodised-aluminium handles—there are five 
models and each has a different colour and 
range of tools. They are a smaller size (8.25 
centimetres) and have a more rounded 
shape than the classic 
models. The new tools 
range from the red 
Juice which weighs 
122 grams, and includes \ 
pliers, a knife, wire cutters 
and screwdrivers to the 
purple Juice xe^ which weighs 
in at 192 grams and has 16 
tools—including scissors, a saw and 
an awl—to keep you busy in the 
bush. For more information, get on 
the phone to Zen Imports 
(02) 9818 1955. 


The funky new 
Leatherman 
Juice tools come 
in five bright colours. 

|s»ilck.—tvM'aCks 

^ Bushnell Off Trail binoculars are 

compact, lightweight and weather-resist¬ 
ant and they have a moulded-rubber 
inset for a secure handgrip when wet. 
They're designed for the 'active outdoor 
lifestyle' and come in two sizes: 8 x 30 
or 10 x 30. RRP $258 and $275, re¬ 
spectively. Distributed by Bolle, phone 
(03) 8558 1008. 


Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this department. 


Tamron claims to make the world's lightest 
28-200 millimetre zoom lens. The Tam¬ 
ron AF28-200 XR Super Zoom 
Lens weighs 354 grams, 28 per cent less 
than the previous model. The retail price 
is around $750. Phone Maxwell Op¬ 
tical Industries for more information 
on (02) 9390 0215. 

3k The water purification technology behind 
Pur products has been sold to Katadyn. 
This means that Pur-branded products 
will no longer be available in Australia. 

3k Kathmandu has released a new jacket 
and a pair of pants made from a blend of 
Cordura and Lycra, with a wicking Cool- 
Max lining. Helirider pants and jacket 
are wind-resistant, allow flexibility of 
movement and are promoted for biking, 
skiing climbing and running. Available 
from Kathmandu shops. Pants RRP 
$219.50, jacket RRP $279.50. 

3k Witz has a new range of plastic snap- 
top waterproof cases for keys, glasses, 
phones, and cameras. They range in price 
from $ 12 to $40. Distributed by Spelean, 
phone 1800 634 853. 

3k On a similar theme, Aquapac water¬ 
proof bags and cases, which are de¬ 
signed to protect cameras, electronics and 
other valuables against dust, dirt, snow and 
rain, are now distributed by Magellan. 
For more information, phone Magellan 
on (08) 9444 0233. O 

Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Join the Renewal 

tile Energy fan club. 
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Get the power to prevent global warming. 

Over 90% of your electricity is generated by burning 
coal. The greenhouse pollution this produces is 
contributing to our planet warming at an alarming 
rate. Scientists around the world agree continued 
warming will endanger human health, increase 
extreme weather events and damage ecosystems* 

We now have the power to prevent global warming. 
Reduce your greenhouse pollution at home and 
work by utilizing clean, green renewable energy 
derived from sources such as the sun and wind. 
Contact your energy supplier and ask for their 
accredited Green Power product. 

•Union of Concerned Scientists 


. /Green 
s,/Power 

Solutions for the futurej&SEDA 

Guaranteed renewable energy. 

greenpower.com.au 








Green Pages 


Rio Tinto backs 
down on Jabiluka 

Rio Tinto has announced its decision not to 
support the development of the uranium mine 
at Jabiluka in the short term. It is the first 
controlling entity in the history of the mine 
to respond to community requests to call a 
halt to such development, reports the Wilder¬ 
ness Society (TWS) Corporate Campaigner 
Leanne Minshull in the June issue of Wilder¬ 
ness News. 

It's likely that a change in Australian Fed¬ 
eral Government would effectively prevent 
the owner of the mine from exporting the 
milled ore: the ALP has adopted a policy 
not to issue export licences for ore mined 
in Jabiluka. 

The decreasing financial prospects of the 
mine have significantly reduced its viability 
in the long term and have prevented its 
development in the short term. Massive com¬ 
munity opposition to the project has also 
made it 'a public relations nightmare' for 
associated companies. 

Victory for forests: WA 

A change of government in Western Australia 
has achieved what numerous petitions to 
the Court Government and a nationwide 
corporate boycott campaign could not. The 
'Vote Forests' campaign has brought an end 
to old-growth logging in the karri and jarrah 
forests in the south-west of the State. The 
success of the campaign was largely due to 
the efforts of TWS volunteers and staff, who 
oversaw or participated in almost every stage 
of the election, and have been fighting battles 
with CALM (Department of Conservation 
& Land Management) in WA for some years. 
TWS also ran a campaign to boycott the 
retail arm of the major logging company 
involved in the destruction of old-growth 
forests in the State. 

Since 1975, 50000 hectares of the old- 
growth marri, jarrah and karri forests have 
been logged. Tens of thousands of hectares 
are now protected under new legislation 
introduced by the Gallop Labor Government. 
One of Geoff Gallop's first actions on gaining 
office was to put a stop to the logging. 

Peak load set to crush 
Tasmania's rivers 

The sale of hydroelectricity from Tasmania 
to Victoria through the proposed Basslink 
undersea cable has ramifications for Tas¬ 
mania's wild rivers, writes Andrew Darby in 
the Age on 11 July. The projection for the 
Gordon River Hydro-Electricity Scheme is 
that at periods of 'peak load' (such as early 
in the morning) the demand for extra power 
from the mainland would put even more 
pressure on the fragile river environment as 
greater volumes of water were released in a 
shorter time than ever before. 

The banks of the Gordon River have been 
scrubbed bare over the past three decades 


The end of the reign? 



produced a postcard for its campaign to protect the Styx valley. 'Support 
an extension of the Tasmanian World Heritage Area to include the Valley 
of the Giants.' The Wilderness Society 


The tallest hardwood forest on earth, in 
Tasmania's Styx valley, is to be clear- 
felled and wood-chipped. Trees of the 
species Eucalyptus regnans ('the king of 
the gum trees') grow to a height of more 
than 90 metres—roughly that of a 23- 
storey building. The trees provide a habi¬ 
tat for a number of creatures including 
the endangered Tasmanian wedge-tailed 
eagle; they are second in height only to 
the famous coastal redwoods (soft¬ 
woods) of North America. 


Tasmania produces more wood-chips 
for export than the rest of the States of 
Australia put together—more than five 
million tonnes each year. TWS is cam¬ 
paigning for the creation of the Styx Val¬ 
ley of the Giants National Park in order 
to ensure the survival of the trees and 
the habitat that they provide. 


Make a donation to TWS to support 
the Styx valley campaign. Phone 
1800 030 641, Web site: 
www. wilderness, org.au 


from the millions of tonnes of water that 
have poured forth. Hydro Tasmania reports 
that the already eroded banks of the river 
would be damaged even more, that the 
riverside flora would decline even further 
and that much aquatic life would be lost. 

As Darby points out, it would be a cruel 
twist for Victorians, who were instrumental 
in the fight to protect the Franklin River 
from the Hydro-Electric Commission in 
1983, to be the unwitting destroyers of the 
Gordon River as they switch on their toasters 
every morning. 

How green is 
Green Power? 

An article and cartoon in Green Pages in 
Wild no 81 discussed the use of native-forest 
wood-chips as an acceptable 'renewable' 
source of fuel under the Renewable Energy 
(Electricity) Act 2001. The cartoon specifically 
used the term 'Green Power'. 


Readers would have noticed the wind 
turbine picture advertising the renewable 
energy programme called Green Power on 
the opposite page. Was it a timely occur¬ 
rence or an unfortunate coincidence? What¬ 
ever the case, it highlights the need for 
clarification between the generic use of the 
term 'green power' and the new renewable 
energy legislation. 

The new federal government law requires 
electricity retailers to buy a portion (two 
per cent) of the energy they sell to con¬ 
sumers from 'renewable energy' sources. The 
law defines which sources are considered 
'renewable', and it now includes 'wood waste' 
from native forests in that definition! 

Accredited Green Power is quite different. 
You may choose to pay a little more (around 
$3 a week) to ensure that your electricity 
comes from approved sources of Green 
Power. Electricity companies selling an ac¬ 
credited Green Power product must comply 
with strict rules on what types of renewable 
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Please debit my Credit Card (details below) each month by Q $50 Q $30 Q $20 

| | other $.(minimum $15) until further notice. 

| | Bankcard Q Visa Q] Mastercard Q AMEX Q Diners 

TT~nnmnnrTT 


Name appearing on card - Signature Expiry Date 

□ My preferred method of monthly contribution is direct debit from my bank, 
credit union or building society account. Please send me the necessary forms. 


‘ at present. Enclosed is my tax-deductible donation of $... 


YES, I WANT 
TO HELP 
SAVE OUR 
DISAPPEARING 
FORESTS, 
WOODLANDS 
AND WILDLIFE 
BY BECOMING 
A WILDERNESS 
DEFENDER 


PHONE: Call us on freecall 1800 030 641 (outside Australia +61 3 6234 9799) 

MAIL: Post this form to Reply Paid 69428 130 Davey Street, Hobart, TASMANIA 7000 AUSTRALIA 

FAX: Complete this form and fax it to 03 6224 1497 (outside Australia +61 3 6224 1497) 

EMAIL: Join by emailing us at members@wilderness.org.au 

E: Join us by using the secure server on our website www.wilderness.org.au 


My details are: Mr/Mrs/Ms/Other: 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

ABN 62 007 508 349 














We edbusters 


energy are eligible (native forests are not). 
About 60000 households choose to buy 
accredited Green Power at present. 

All Green Power purchases are over and 
above the legislative requirements—so you 
know that you are driving demand for 
genuinely renewable energy and helping us 
move away from our unsustainable and 
polluting coal-fired electricity. Details of the 
rules that govern Green Power accredit¬ 
ation are at www.greenpower.com.au 

Nicolette Boele 

Sustainable Cities & Industries 

Campaign Coordinator, ACF 

Bushwalking Bob 
saves wilderness 

New South Wales Premier Bob Carr has com¬ 
mitted an additional $5 million of government 
money to the Dunphy Wilderness Fund. The 
Dunphy Fund, named after pioneer bush- 
walkers and conservationists Myles and Milo 
Dunphy, purchases privately owned holdings 
and leases within identified wilderness areas. 

The Dunphy Fund has been operating for 
several years. It has supported the addition 
of valuable wilderness to Guy Fawkes, the 
Blue Mountains and many other National 
Parks. The extra money will help to acquire 
lands at Chaelundi, Washpool, Guy Fawkes 
and Timbarra in northern NSW. 

Roger Lembit 

Gooches Crater 
mining deferred 

Proposals to mine underneath Gooches Crater 
(see Wild no 81) in the head of the Wollan- 
gambe wilderness have been deferred as 
the NSW Government has demanded the 
preparation of a supplementary environ¬ 
mental impact statement Gooches Crater is 
a unique hollow in the upper Wollangambe 
River catchment The crater features a swamp 
filled with sphagnum and reeds. It is a 
habitat for frogs as well as a popular 
bushwalking destination. 

Proposals by Clarence Colliery have the 
potential to threaten the swamp as mining- 
induced subsidence may cause fractures in 
the underlying rock strata, leading to drain¬ 
age of the swamp. Uncontrolled mining could 
also lead to cliff collapses and the cracking 
of pagodas in the vicinity of the crater. 

Conservation groups are seeking an ex¬ 
pansion of the World Heritage listed Blue 
Mountains National Park to include Gooches 
Crater and the upper catchment of Dumbano 
Creek, to the north-east of the crater. 

RL 

Heritage destruction 

Despite the promises, Australian native ve¬ 
getation is still being cleared at a rate that 
sounds unbelievable: the ACF states that 
we are still clearing the equivalent of a foot¬ 
ball field of native bushland every minute. 
The State and Federal Governments are 
spending close to $1 billion annually to fix 
the soil and water salinity which is the result 
of logging. 


Worse than salinity? 

The Australian Bureau of Statistics has 
just declared that weeds cost our wal¬ 
lets—and potentially the environment- 
more than any other land-degradation 
problem, including salinity. Weeds are 
everywhere, not only in the garden and 
on farms, but in our wilderness areas. 
Sometimes we don't even recognise them 
as we wander past—they're just another 
bit of greenery. Yet these highly adaptive 
plants quietly but steadfastly take over 
the landscape. While doing so they bully 
indigenous plants into retreat which, in 
turn, reduces feeding opportunities for 
local fauna. Before long the land will 
have changed irrevocably. 

National Weedbuster Week is 7-14 
October. It is an opportunity for readers 
to join the growing band of volunteers 
fighting this insidious problem. If you are 


Reafforestation projects organised and 
powered by volunteers and Land Care groups 
are at present able to replace around one 
per cent of the trees logged each year. Visit¬ 
ing scientists from Estonia, Russia and Nepal 
were horrified by the land clearing at Dingo 
Creek, Victoria. They characterised the de¬ 
struction as 'third world' and stated that it 
was 'not what they had expected in Aus¬ 
tralia'. Forest scientist Valdur Lahtvee com¬ 
mented, '1 would not call this forest manage¬ 
ment: it is forest destruction'. 

Greenies put Garbutt 
through the mill 

According to the Melbourne Age of 27 
April, Victorian Labor is losing its image as 
a green-friendly party. Victorian Environment 
Minister Sherryl Garbutt has been criticised 
for her failure to follow through with pre¬ 
election promises to reduce clear-fell logging 
in the State. The feeling is that the promised 
consultation and involvement of the com¬ 
munity in forest and conservation planning 
has been half-heartedly implemented, and the 
measures to protect the environment which 
were spelt out in Regional Forest Agreements 
have been followed in definition rather than 
in spirit. Conservationists are disappointed 
that 'nothing appears to have changed' de¬ 
spite the eagerly anticipated change in govern¬ 
ment. It appears that the promises are being 
compromised by Labor's relationship with 
trade unions—the support base of the party 
is divided between conservationists and 
those who regard a tree saved as a job lost. 

Failure to protect 
Victorian coast 

The Victorian National Parks Association 
(VNPA) has reported that the Bracks Govern¬ 
ment has withdrawn the proposed Marine 


interested in becoming a weedbuster, 
there's sure to be a worthwhile project 
in your area. Take a positive stance in 
this Year of the Volunteer and phone 
1800 899 444 to find out how you can 
help. 

Annie Mayo 

Domestic killers 

Introduced plants going bush and be¬ 
coming environmental weeds are the 
biggest long-term threat to our National 
Parks. What can bushwalkers do? Edu¬ 
cate ourselves about the weeds in Na¬ 
tional Parks and report new infestations 
to rangers. Make sure that your gear and 
cars are free of mud between trips to 
avoid spreading seeds between reserves. 
See the bush regeneration Web site 
www.zipworld.com.au/ - aabr/ 

Steve Taylor 


National Park and Marine Sanctuaries Bill. 
The Bill was to have secured 12 new marine 
National Parks and ten marine sanctuaries 
on the coast of Victoria; it was withdrawn be¬ 
cause the Government failed to win the sup¬ 
port of the Opposition and independents. 
The VNPA has slammed both the Opposi¬ 
tion and the Government for their failure to 
negotiate for good public policy in the ma¬ 
rine conservation initiative. 

The VNPA will continue to fight for the 
protection of Victorian coastal waters and 
hopes to celebrate the full implementation 
of the proposed Marine Parks and Sanctu¬ 
aries by the end of 2001. 

Big bird 

Standing over half a metre tall, the palm 
cockatoo is the world's largest cockatoo. 
The rainforests of Cape York Peninsula and 


Another TWS postcard-in aid of 
Cape York. 





Embrace a cleaner, 0teener /UtUre 


Support the environmental group that finds workable solutions 


Become a member and have your voice heard 


To join by: 

Mail 

Phone 

Fax 

Online 


Complete the required 

Ring ACF on freecall 

Complete the required 

Secure online payment facilities at 


ACF, 340 Gore Street, 

Fitzroy VIC 3065, Australia 

1800 332 510 or 
(03) 9416 1166 

details and fax it to ACF 

on (03) 9416 0767. 

www.acfonline.org.au 


Dr/Mr/Mrs/Ms/. 


(if applicable) 


_State:_Postcode:_ Phone: _(AH) 

Email:_ _(BH) 

I want to show my support for ACF by becoming a member (includes 6 issues of Habitat) 

□ Household, $59 □ Concession, $34 □ Earthkids (junior member)*, $ 1 5 

D Individual, $49 □ Community groups 1 ', $59 □ School groups 1 , $59 

D Family: 2 adults, I Earthkid* $66 □ Overseas postage and handling, $28 

* Earthkids, includes 6 ilby Bulletin, excludes Habitat 
t includes 25 x Bilby Bulletin plus Habitat 


I will make a one off tax-deductible donation 

□ $10 □ $20 □ $50 □ Other $_ 

I will be part of ACF’s Earthfund program 

which involves a monthly tax deductible donation (minimum $10 per month) 

ED Please debit my credit card account (details opposite) 
by the following amount per month 

Z ED $10 ED $15 □ $25 □ Other $_, 

| OR 

ED I would like to have my monthly donation debited 
from my bank, building society, or credit union account. 

° Please send me the necessary form. 


Payment details 

ED Cheque/money order enclosed, payable to ACF, or please charge my 
ED Amex ED Bankcard ED Diners ED Mastercard ED Visa 

Card number:____ 

Expiry date:_/_Total amount: $_ 

Signature:_ 


ED Please send me information on how to include ACF in my will. 

Thank you. Your help will make a real difference to our environment 


0 


Australian 

Conservatior 

Foundation 





















New Guinea are its habitat and it is one of 
hundreds of species unique to these two 
places. The habitat of the birds is threatened 
by mines and dams, sugar-cane expansion 
and land clearing. 


Write to: The Honourable Peter Beattie, 
Premier of Queensland, c/- The 
Wilderness Society, 130 Davey St, 
Hobart, Tas 7000. 

Request that the government move 
immediately to protect the World 
Heritage values of the Cape York 
Peninsula; that it increase funding for 
management of National Parks; and 
that it enter into partnerships with 
traditional owners to protect National 
Parks and other special places. 


WOOD-CHIPS 

* The NSW-owned energy authority Trans¬ 
grid has carved a 35 kilometre swath 
through three of the State's southern 
National Parks, according to the Mel¬ 
bourne Express. The path of destruction 
is up to 100 metres wide in some places. 
Premier Bob Carr said that no mercy 
would be shown to Transgrid because of 
its profile and status in the community. 

* The ACF recently commissioned an in¬ 
quiry into the economics of logging 
across Australia, with explosive results. A 
firm of economic and financial consul¬ 
tants has found that in almost every case 
of native-forest logging, the government 
has been guilty of anticompetitive prac¬ 
tices. By subsidising the logging of public 
forests, it does nothing to encourage in¬ 
vestment in the more sustainable private 
plantations and farm forestry options which 
are now widely available. 

* The Age reports that pollution is cho¬ 
king coastal reefs in Queensland as 
increasing volumes of land-based pollut¬ 
ants are carried from central irrigation to 
reef catchments. The Fitzroy River is among 
the worst polluted. According to a report 
by the World Wide Fund for Nature, the 
survival of Queensland's coastal reefs de¬ 
pends upon an immediate cessation 
of land clearing and the development 
of the wetlands in the reef catchment. 

* Walkers in Cobboboonee Forest in 
south-west Victoria have found some 100 
ringbarked trees in the so-called 'thin¬ 
ning coupe' off Pipe Clay Road. Ring 
culling is a prohibited practice—used as a 
means of thinning out a coupe before 
logging it, by ringbarking and poison¬ 
ing the older trees. The medium-growth 
(40-50 year old) trees are left for clear- 
felling. 

* On Sunday 10 June Friends of the 
Earth International (FoEI) celebrated 
its foundation 30 years ago. FoEI is 
a global federation. Almost one million 
people are members and the federation 
incorporates around 5000 local grass¬ 
roots groups. To mark the 30 years of its 


existence, FoEI has released a book: Sparks 
of Hope, Fires of Resistance: the Sustainable 
Path Forward. To order a copy, see the Web 
site: www.foei.org 

♦ More than 2000 people celebrated last 
year's World Heritage listing of the 
Blue Mountains at a dedication cere¬ 
mony at Govetts Leap on 12 May. Fed¬ 
eral Minister for the Environment Rob¬ 
ert Hill has set aside $ 1 million for a World 
Heritage Visitor Centre on Bells Line of 
Road, while his State counterpart Bob 
Debus launched plans of management 
for Wollemi, Kanangra-Boyd and Blue 
Mountains National Parks, which cover 
much of the World Heritage Area. He 
also announced a Grose Valley wilder- 


* In May, Royal Dutch Shell dropped 
its plans to explore for gas in Pakistan's 
Kirthar National Park FoEI welcomed 
this unexpected move; it had been pur¬ 
suing a major legal case against Shell in 
the Pakistani courts. 

* Following the success of a similar 
function in Sydney on 15 August, the 
Greens are holding a tribute dinner 
for Green Senator Bob Brown at the 
Victorian Arts Centre, Melbourne, on 
Friday 5 October. Tickets are $145 a 
head. Phone (03) 9826 8483 for in¬ 
formation. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be published. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 



Lake Pedder-the 30th anniversary 


The journey continues in the effort to 
restore what was once 'the jewel of 
Tasmania's South-west'. Drowned under 
the flood waters of the Gordon Hydro¬ 
electric Scheme in 1972, Lake Pedder 
captured a spirit that endures to this 
day. Some Wild readers may recall sink¬ 
ing their toes into the sands of Pedder's 
pink quartzite beach. Lake Pedder is 
regarded as one of Australia's great wil¬ 
derness icons, alongside Kakadu, Uluru 
and the Great Barrier Reef. 

Tasmania's South-west National Park 
was inscribed on the World Heritage 
register in 1982; the expectation of the 
World Heritage Committee when they 
included the flooded Lake Pedder in 
the listed area was that the existing 


body of water would eventually be 
drained and the original lake restored. 
In May 2002 people will gather to com¬ 
memorate and celebrate the beauty of 
the original lake and to take further 
steps on the pathway to its restoration. 

r 

Pedder 2000 (the Lake Pedder 
Restoration Committee) invites 
contributions for audio-visual 
presentations—first-hand accounts of 
the lake, anecdotes and images. 
Please write to: Pedder 30th 
Anniversary, PO Box 1041, Surrey 
Hills Nth, Vic 3129. Or phone 
(03) 9836 2670. 


The Sentinel Range, Mt Wedge, Mt Field West, Lake Pedder and Lake 
Maria from East Peak, 1967. John Siseman 
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Reviews 


Australia's best bushwalking book? 

Giving thanks for Warren Bonython 


Walking the Flinders 
Ranges 

by C Warren Bonython (Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society of South Australia, 
reprinted 2000, RRP $29.70). 

We should all give thanks for Warren Bony- 
thon's early retirement in 1966. Over the 
past 35 years he has done a great deal for 
wilderness conservation and bushwalking but 
perhaps nothing has been more influential 
than his Walking the Flinders Ranges. It is, 
quite simply, Australia's best bushwalking 
book and it's back in print at last. 



Although it is ostensibly an account of his 
74-day traverse of the Flinders, the story is 
much more than a bland day-by-day sum¬ 
mary. Packed with erudite knowledge, scient¬ 
ific descriptions and regional history, Walk¬ 
ing the Flinders Ranges is encyclopaedic in 
scope. 

But what sets this story apart is Bony- 
thon's lyrical enthusiasm for the country that 
has inspired and exhilarated him for so many 
years. Although the writing is a little formal 
by today's standards, it remains as evocative 
as ever and the lingering impression is of an 
immense landscape—and one man's dream- 
coming alive with every stride. 

Quentin Chester 

The Valley of the Giants, 

A Guide to Tasmania's 
Styx River Forests 

by Bob Brown (published by the author, 

2001, RRP $12.95, see www.wildemess. 

org.au). 

The tallest known trees remaining in Aus¬ 
tralia are in the Styx valley in Tasmania. 


Outside the USA, they are the tallest trees 
on earth. For that reason the area is called 
'the Valley of the Giants'. 

The Styx valley is just an hour-and-a- 
half's drive from Hobart, and this guide will 
show you how to get there and where to go 
to discover the secrets of these giants. 



It is remarkable that the valley, which con¬ 
tains centuries-old trees and a rich eco¬ 
system, is at present subject to clear-felling 
which certain politicians—with a straight face— 
actually describe as 'sustainable'. 

This is another remarkable book by Bob 
Brown-who has for so long been an in¬ 
spiration to so many. 

Brian Walters 

Wyperfeld—Australia's 
First Mallee National Park 

by Geoff Durham (2001, Friends of 

Wyperfeld National Park, RRP $25). 


to regenerate, and which are affected by 
changes in the water-table, are beginning to 
die. 

The book is generously illustrated with 
maps, colour photographs (particularly of 
wildlife) and historical photographs. There 
are track notes and other information—every¬ 
thing you will need to visit Wyperfeld. 

Tty to get to Wyperfeld as soon as you 
can and take this book with you. 

BW 


National Parks and Other 
Wild Places of New 
Zealand 

by Kathy Ombler 
(New Holland, 2001, 

RRP $49.95). 

Australians make a bit 
of a habit of overlooking 
their nearest neighbours. 

In the case of New Zea¬ 
land, it's our loss. As this 
striking pictorial guide 
reveals, you don't have 
to travel far before being 
bowled over by nature's bounty. And what a 
cornucopia it is: from the lush, dense, sub¬ 
tropical forests and intricate shore lines to 
massive volcanic peaks and imposing alpine 
regions. This book presents a brilliant snap¬ 
shot of 35 wild areas, with excellent land¬ 
scape and wildlife images, informative text 
and some handy maps. A very tasty offering 
indeed. 

QC ____ 



Megalong 

Tragedy 


MEGALONG 


TRAGEDY 


Wyperfeld is a paradise of birds, wide 
spaces, and subtle landscapes. In western 
Victoria, it is Australia's first mallee National 
Park and a popular place, with good reason. 

Geoff Durham (along with others from 
the Friends of Wyperfeld National Park) has 
compiled a book which will 
greatly enhance your next visit 
to Wyperfeld. 

Wyperfeld covers a series of 
lakes terminating the Wim- 
mera River system. Before the 
arrival of Europeans, the lakes 
flooded every 20 years or so. 

With the diversion of water for 
irrigation, some of the lakes 
have not had water for more 
than a century. The river red 
gums, which require flooding 


by Michael Baker 
(published by the 
author, 2001, RRP 
$19.90). 

Michael Baker is a bush- 
walker with a long-stand¬ 
ing appre¬ 
ciation of 

the fine walking country of the 
Coxs River in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. He unearthed some photo 
albums belonging to Oonagh 
Kennedy, who died on a horse- 
riding trip from Megalong Val- 
very 

wet weekend in 1967. 

That weekend became in¬ 
famous because many bush¬ 
walking parties were overdue 


WYPERFELD 


ley to the Coxs River oi 
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-turnover -to assist deserving environment 
croups per-Porm vital work -to conserve our 
na-tural wild places. 

When you purchase -Prom -these Businesses 
your dollars make cents -Por the environment 
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The Outdoor Industry 
giving back to the outdoors. 
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Australia's 
favourite 
camera bags 

Because only Lowepro 
gives you the Lowepro 
Lifetime Warranty* 

Any trekking bag can carry your clothes. 
But only a Lowepro is designed to carry and 
protect your camera equipment as well. Insist 
on an ultra-comfortable Lowepro bag. The 
first choice of pro photographers everywhere! 



video camera around your waist. An all-weather cover 
provides protection against rain and dust, while 




Australia’s No 1 camera bags 

Available from leading photo stores 
For more product information, visit: 
www. maxwell, com. au 
For a Lowepro colour brochure, call: 
Sydney • Phone (02) 9390 0210 
Melbourne • Phone (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane • Phone (07) 3245 1544 
Request a brochure by e-mail: 
brochure@maxwell.com.au 

♦The Lowepro Lifetime Warranty covers everything but zippers. MAX496B 



Courses • Tours • Expeditions 

Australia’s Most 
Experienced 
Instructing Team 

Aconcagua, 


ABSEILING 
CANYONING 
ROCKCLIMBING 
ICE CLIMBING 
MOUNTAINEERING 


America 

January 

2002 


Australian School of 
Mountaineering 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: 02 4782 2014 
Fax: 02 4782 5787 
email: asm@pnc.com.au 
www.asmguides.com 


and other bushwalkers perished during the 
very severe storm. This tale of the fate of 
Oonagh makes harrowing reading. Any 
bushwalker who wants to visit the Coxs 
River should take the time to read this small 
book in order to appreciate fully the power 
of nature. 

David Noble 

Successful Tourism at 
Heritage Places: a guide 
for tourism operators, 
heritage managers and 
communities 

by the Australian Heritage Commis¬ 
sion, the Cooperative Research Centre 
for Sustainable Tourism and the Depart¬ 
ment of Industry, Science and Resources 
(AHC, reprinted 2001, available for free, 
phone 1800 020 625). 

Tourism enables people to celebrate and 
enjoy our wild places, and has often been 
important in generating the political will to 
protect such places. On the other hand, 
there is always a danger that special places 
can be 'loved to death'. 

The Australian Heritage Commission and 
Tourism Council Australia have developed 
a guide for tourism operators and others 
concerned with these issues. This should 
encourage decisions that protect the inter¬ 
ests of as many people as possible and also 
the values which make heritage areas 
special. 

BW 

Bogong High Plains Forest 
Activities Map-Falls Creek 
Ski Touring Map, and 
Bush Huts of the Bogong 
High Plains 

(Rooftop Mapping Services, RRP $ 12.95 
and $8.95, respectively). 

These are two rather unusual maps of Vic¬ 
toria's Bogong High Plains. The first barely 
covers the High Plains but it is clear and well 
presented although it will probably appeal 
only to day walkers. The Ski Touring Map on 
the reverse side has little more to offer than 
the Activities Map apart from marking the 
groomed ski trails. The inclusion of the 
route of the Kangaroo Hoppet 2000 on the 
map is of dubious value as it may lead 
unsuspecting skiers to believe that it is a 
marked trail. 

The second map, Bush Huts of the Bogong 
High Plains, contains little that does not 
appear on the Activities Map. Unfortunately, 
atrocious typesetting errors make the 
accompanying track notes all but unread¬ 
able and for this reason it cannot be recom¬ 
mended. O 
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Wild Shot 



Anyone for tennis? (On the Crinoline, 
Victorian Alps.) Wacek Lipski, 

Mark Antos and Brett McCormack 


Wild welcomes slides for this page; 
payment is at our standard rate. 
Send them to the Editor, Wild, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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TIKKfl 

TiKKA, a new generation in headlamp design. LED technology, half 
the weight and bulk of any headlamp on the market. Broad, bright, 
white beam has incredible 150 hours of burn time. “So tiny, you can’t 
afford to leave home without it." 70 gm. 


MICRO 

MICRO, small and lightweight with a directable and focusable beam. 
The MICRO is a great, economical lamp for around the camp-site, cai 
or Portaledge. 100 gm. 



SAK0 ARIA 

SAXO AQUA, easily converts to a hand-held flashlight with a long- 
lasting 6-volt power supply. Completely waterproof and fitted with an 
automatic locking switch, and krypton bulb. 138 gm. 


zeii 

ZOOM, great for night travel, perfectly balanced with a directable and 
focusable beam via Petzl’s patented rotating bezel. Our all-time best 
seller. 170 gm. 





ZOOM ZORA 

ZOOM ZORA is a new version of the Zoom, with a 6-volt power supph 
for a longer burn time. 185 gm. 


ZOOM ZORA SELT 

A long-lasting light, with an extension lead and battery pack which 
can be attached to your belt, reducing the weight on your head. 

215 gm. 


Double light sources for flexibility, with one standard bulb for 
economical use, one halogen for route finding. Water resistant and 
ideal for wet-weather sports, or professional use. 200 gm. 


PETZL 

Distributed by Spelean P/L. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest 
stockist, http://www.spelean.com.au http://www.petzl.com 



